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ADOPT L. & L. 
RATING SCHEDULE 


New System Endorsed By Two Cana- 
dian Provinces After Demonstra- 
tion By Experts 





REVISION OF SYSTEM 


THIRD 





New Edition Goes to Companies This 
Week—To Be Tested Thoroughly 
in East 





The New Brunswick (Canada), Board 
of Fire Underwriters, one of the first 
organizations to make use of the Uni- 
versal Mercantile Schedule, has adopted 
the Larter & Lemmon Rating System, 
and the Canadian Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has also recommended its 
adoption for the Province of Nova Sco- 
tia. A personal demonstration of the 
System was given last Summer in St 
John by Messrs. Larter and Lemmon 
who went there during their vacation. 


At a meeting of the Eastern Union 
last week it was decided to have a 
more general testing of the Schedule, 
and it is reported that it will be tried 
out thoroughly in several cities in the 
East. 

Issue Revised Schedule 


A revised edition of the Schedule, 
the third that has been issued, went 
out to companies this week. 

The new edition makes a number of 
changes in the System, but none in 
its fundamentals. The revisions are 
in the interest of economy and simplici- 
ty, and members of the committee feel 
that the System is now the most eco- 
nomical of any of the analytical and 
comprehensive rating 

In the revision the System is elabo- 
rated by the addition of 
pancy charges, while the special] hazard 
tables have been enlarged. <xposure 
charges have been slightly changed 
and a table of areas has been added. 
In brief the principal changes are the 
area treatment and the treatment of 
general hazard charges. 


schedules. 


more occu- 


Reduction of Unbroken Areas 

The System recognizes that the re- 
duction of unbroken and communicat- 
ing combustible areas in buildings by 
Means of adequate floor opening pro- 
tection is of prime importance and en- 
courages such construction by a liberal 
reduction in rate. There are initial 
area charges in ten grades. For un- 
broken area’ divisions or sections, per- 
centages of total floor charge for area, 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NIDAY A 40) 504 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Sixty-three-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Tia cuuirance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


AOIUIONNMTAVUL.ILUI.NE.NLELNULPTOOOTE OST 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 
220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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WANTS BLUE SKY LAW 


Pennsylvania Man Also to Ask Legisla- 
ture for Stricter Fraternal 
Supervisory Power 


ADEQUATE RATES AND RESERVES 





Explains Why Pension Mutual Was 
Able to Operate for Two Years 
Without, a License 

The sharp criticisms that have been 
made of insurance laws in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the laxity of insurance su- 
pervision there in the past, are certain 
to result in changes for the better. 
Commissioner O'Neil, who is doing and 
has done good work in the investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the Pension Mu- 
tual Life, which has a deficit quoted 
by Mr. O'Neil in the Philadelphia 
“Bulletin” of January 19 at more than 
$1,000,000, and the Union Casualty, out- 
lined this week what he will ask the 
Legislature to do. 

Mr. O’Neil’s Statement 

His statement follows: 

“Fraternal and mutual life associa- 
tions are all exempt from the insurance 
laws of Pennsylvania. The Pension Mu- 
tual Company is an old line company, 
but it acted for three 
fraternal or assessment companies, and 


as the trustee 
as there was no supervision they con- 
their business in a haphazard 
manner; their rates were not adequate, 
the virtually all 
such companies, their end was sure and 
certain. The Pension Mutual Company 
conducted business for two years with- 
out a license and then obtained one by 
procuring more than $1,000,000 worth of 
from Daugherty & Co., of New 
York, and making an affidavit that they 
were the property of the Pension Mu- 
tual Company. 


ducted 


and, as .in case of 


bonds 


Fraternals 


“The Insurance Department is going 
to ask the Legislature to enact laws 
tat will bring fraternal and beneficial 
a-sociations under the control and gsu- 
pervision of the department, at least to 
the extent that their plan of organiza- 
tion and method of doing business be 
approved; that adequate rates be adopt- 
ed and a proper reserve maintained. 
The recent experiences of this depart- 
ment with corporations conducting in- 
surance business, particularly with 
hclding companies chartered by other 
States, are such that we recommend 
some form of a ‘blue sky’ law.” 


Opens Three Bureaus for Public 


For the convenience of the public, 
Commissioner O'Neil has opened three 
business bureaus of information and 
adjustments. At any of these bureaus 
the public may secure information 
relative to the financial standing of 
insurance companies and secure assist- 
ance in adjusting insurance problems of 
any kind. The three new bureaus are 
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located in the Capitol Building, Harris- 
burg; Commercial Trust Building, Phil- 
acelphia, and the Hartje Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Discussing his latest move yesterday, 
Commissioner O'Neil said: 

“Some people may think this is so- 
cialistic, but I think it is the duty of 
the State to render the largest poasi- 
ble service to the people. Insurance is 
a mystery to the average citizen, but 
it is a subject of interest to every man, 
woman and child. 

“The insurance business in Pennsyl- 
vania has assumed startling propor- 
tions. The total number of life insur- 
ance policies in Pennsylvania in 1915 
was 5,780,175, and the total amount 
of life insurance in force in the State 
was $2,197,357,870.56. 

“The total amount of fire insurance 
in force was $2,292,203,732.48, making 
a grand total of almost four and one- 
half billions of dollars carried by the 
people of Pennsylvania alone. 

“Any policyholder, citizen, insurance 
agent, or company, can secure advice, 
information, or help, from experts of 
the insurance department, free. All 
that will be necessary is to state the 
case plainly, and write to the Bureau 
of Information, State Insurance Depart- 
ment, at the nearest bureau.” 


PLAN PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


H. A. Hopf Tells How to Apply Per- 
sonal Efficiency to Life Insurance 
Field Work 


foreword to “Surveying My 
issued as a pamphlet by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, President John 
M. Holcombe says: “The business of 
life insurance requires on the part of 
those engaged in it, the application of 
the best powers of mind and body. To 
achieve the greatest degree of success, 
these powers must be trained and de- 
veloped in equal measure, and neither 
the mental nor the physical may be 
neglected without exacting a penalty 
in the long run. ‘Surveying My Day’ is 
in effect a review of the forces which 
are constantly at work throughout the 
daily activities of the life insurance 
salesman. The suggestions: contained 
in this address are commended to the 
thoughtful consideration of those upon 
whom rests the responsibility of their 
own future welfare, as well as that of 
the Company.” 

Six Fundamental Principles 

This was originally an address de- 
livered at the convention of Phoenix 
Mutual Life field men by Harry A. 
Hopf. In discussing personal efficiency 
Mr. Hopf looked at the individual as a 
business organization. He laid down 
six principles of procedure: 

Investigation: Finding what to do. 

Organization: Building the machine 
that will properly carry out what 
should be done. 

Records: Gathering facts and statis- 
tics to be used by this organization in 
arriving at the right kind of conclusions 
in carrying out what should be done. 

Planning: Logically arranging and 
co-ordinating all details so that the 
various steps can be rapidly and effi- 
ciently carried out. 

Standardization: Carrying out the 
steps determined or actually doing the 
work in a proper manner. 

Incentives: The results of the suc- 
cessful application of the other five. 

With the aid of these six principles, 
Mr. Hopf says, one can project one’s 
self into the future as a business en- 
terprise, and by applying the principles 
in daily work be able to build up a 
business to return continually increas- 
ing profit. 


In a 
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LA FAYETTE TO BUILD 
The La Fayette Life, of La Fayette, 
Ind., will erect a ten-story building at 
the corner of Third and Main streets, 
La Fayette, at an estimated cost of 
$250,000. According to present plans, 


the American National Bank will occupy 
the ground floor, while the home office 
of the Company will be on the second. 





Great Southern Life 


* AMARILLO 


SAN ANTONIOe 
eDtL Ril 


COMPANYS 








HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


Insurance Company 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








WAS PART TIME MAN 


Frank R. Eaton, Columbian National 
Life, Built Acquaintances Where 
Employed 


Frank R. Eaton, general agent for 
three counties for the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, with headquarters in Schen- 
ectady, became a general agent while 
employed in the General Electric Co. 
He continued as a part time general 
agent for several years, averaging over 
$100,000 in paid for business during 
that time. Mr. Eaton says that condi- 
tions in Schenectady are such that his 
time was better spent making new ac- 
quaintances in the General Electric 
plant, as he would not have been per- 
mitted to solicit the men while they 
worked, 


. eo? : 
The Peoria Life, of Peoria, has set 
its mark at eight million new business 


‘for 1917. 


GROUP ON DRY GOODS FIRM 


Edgar W. Smith, Equitable Life, 
Portland, Ore., has written a group 
covering 300 employes of Fleischner, 


Mayer & Co., dry goods concern, Port- 
iand. He has also covered the em- 
ployes of the Portland‘“Evening Tele- 
gram.” 


RETURNS FROM ATLANTIC CITY 

B. J. Sweeney, manager of the Mutual 
Life in Utica, returned last week from 
an extended stay in Atlantic City. 





James T. Peak, has represented the 
Continental for twenty-five years. He 
represents also the Standard of New 
Jersey. 

The Aetna Life, of Hartford, covered 
52,000 lives on the group plan for $32,- 
000,000 of insurance last year. 








JUST A MINUTE PLEASE— 








to take charge of an 
California. 


An old established eastern Life Insurance 
Company would like to find the right man 


REQUIREMENTS: 


Agency in Southern 





the Agency 


If you 


Address in confidence 








(1)—A Man with a clean record. 
(2)—A good Producer and Organizer. 
(3)—A Man who could take charge of 


can’t meet these requirements 
! don’t waste your time and ours by answer- 
ing this advertisement. 
If you can meet them, we are ready to 
talk business with you. 


“WESTWARD” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 


April Ist. 


























Bank’s Plan to 
Push Insurance 





HIBERNIA’S PREMIUM CLUB 
STARTED IN NEW ORLEANS 


Depositors Put Money in Bank Weekly 
or Monthly and Are Allowed 
Interest 


New Orleans, Jan. 22.—The Hibernia 





Bank & Trust Company, a leading 
Southern banking institution, is run- 


ning a series of advertisements boost'ng 
life insurance. In one of them the bank 
introduces to the public ‘‘The Hibernia 
Insurance Premium Club,” and another 
is headed “The First Premium Is Hard- 
est To Pay.” The publicity was inaug- 
urated with the co-operation of the 
local life underwriters’ association. 
Bank Explains Club 

In explaining the Hibernia Insurance 
Premium Plan the bank says: 

“Because life insurance and the say- 
ings bank are the two most potent fact- 
ors in the development of economic 
happiness in the home—both in 
strengthening home ties and insuring 
the happiness and security of wife and 
children—this institution, through the 
establishment of its Insurance Prem- 
ium Club desires to assist in increasing 
the number of future policyholders ag 
well as assisting those at present carry- 
ing life insurance to meet, without in- 
convenience or embarrassment, their 
annual or semi-annual premiums when 
due. 

“This, we believe, can best be accom- 
plished by the systematic weekly or 
monthly deposit in advance of install- 
ments in proportion to the total prem- 
ium, so that when it is due a sufficient 
sum of money will have been accum- 
ulated for that purpose. 

“On such deposits if made regularly 
for a period of not less than six months, 
we will pay interest at the rate of 
three per cent. 

“Further advertisements will be pub- 
lished from time to time setting forth 
more specifically the details and aims 
of this savings innovation. You are in- 
vited to call at any time for the pur- 
pose of discussing the details of the 
plan with us.” 





CHANGES MAXIMUMS 

The George Washington Life from 
January 1, 1917, forward is accepting 
and carrying a maximum of $10,000. in- 
Surance on standard cases on one life, 
without reinsurance, when the _ insur- 
ance applied for is on the ordinary life 
plan, or other plans with higher pre- 
miums than are called for by the ordi- 
nary life plan. 

After January 1, 1917, the Company 
will carry a maximum of $7,500 on one 
life on standard cases on any term plan, 
without reinsurance. 

On border line cases, that is, those 
cases which indicate a trifle above 
normal mortality, although the risk 
may not be such that it should be 
rated or declined, the Company will not 
carry the full limit of $10,000, although 
if approved by the medical and rating 
departments, they will carry a maximum 
of $5,000 on a standard basis, occupa- 
tion and other factors being good. 





ISSUE MEMORIAL BOOKLET 

George I. Richardson, who died in 
Baltimore recently, after having repre- 
sented the New York Life for fifty-three 
years, is made the subject of a booklet, 
entitled “His Life Work,” and issued by 
the New York Life. Mr. Richardson in- 
sured thousands of persons for Over 
$6,000,000 protection, and the book will 
serve as an inspiration to all agents. 








The Minnesota Insurance Department 
has issued a spécia] bulletin on rebat- 
ing, in which the laws against rebat- 
ing are covered. 
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B. F. Hadley, Secretary 
Equitable of lowa 


REMARKABLY QUICK SUCCESS 
MADE BY JOURNALIST 





Founder of The Eastern Underwriter 
a Student of Life Insurance 
For Years 





Benjamin F. Hadley, who conceived 
the idea of The Eastern Underwriter, 
and who was editor of the life insur- 
ance department of this paper for 
years, has been elected secretary of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa. Mr. Had- 
ley’s success in the life insurance busi- 
ness has been phenomenal, as may be 
judged by the fact that until two years 
and a half ago he had never been an 
agent, had never appointed an agent or 
had any experience as an executive of a 
company. However, for years he had 
been the closest kind of a student of 
life insurance conditions, was a keen 
observer of men and had built up an 
acquaintance consisting of thousands of 
persons employed in life insurance, in- 
cluding as his personal friends many 
presidents of companies. 


Self-Made Man 


Mr. Hadley, who is forty-six years 
of age, was born in England. He came 
to the United States with his family 
in 1884, and located in Pennsylvania, 
where he engaged in coal mining ac- 
tivities. He dug his education out of 
the mines, night school and home study, 
supplemented by the resources afforded 
students by the Carnegie Library and 
a short business course, including sten- 
ography, at Curry Business College in 
Pittsburgh. He joined the business 
staff of “The Insurance World” in 1896, 
becoming in time a member of the 
editorial department. In 1905 he left 
“The Insurance World,” after having es- 
tablished a reputation with the insur- 
ance fraternity as a writer, and went 
to New York where he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of “The Insurance Ad- 
vocate.” In 1906 he conceived the idea 
of giving the insurance business a new 
type of journal and carrying out these 
plans launched The Eastern Underwrit- 
er on January 1, 1907. His activities 
with The Eastern Underwriter were 
chiefly centered in the life insurance 
department, and his work in that con- 
nection, in which he showed that he 
was a fearless and independent writer, 
was such as has established “Ben” 
Hadley and The Eastern Underwriter 
indelibly in the minds of leading think- 
ers and underwriters in the life insur- 
ance business. 


Why He Joined Equitable of Iowa 


Mr. Hadley’s tonnection with the 
Equitable of Iowa resulted from many 
years of strong admiration for the Com- 
pany and its officers, and in response 
to a request from The Eastern Under- 
writer regarding his advancement by 
the Company he said this week: 


“There isn’t much to say. I am work- 
ing in the best business in the world 
for the best Company that I know and I 
am associated with a mighty fine set 
of officers and field men.” 


Mr. Hadley will remain in agency 
work, 


Metropolitan Life 
Figures For 1916 


BUSINESS IN FORCE DECEMBER 
31, WAS $3,482,431,996 








Low Expense Ratio—Great Persistency 
of Policies, Both Ordinary and 
Industrial 





Superintendents of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company from all over 
the United States and Canada began 
their annual convention in the Home 
Office on January 25th. The statement 
of business for 1916 was read to them. 
It shows: 

The largest writings ever made by 
any company in a single year, and that 
the ratio of Industrial insurance ex- 
pense to premium income is far lower 
than has ever been shown by any 
American or English insurance com- 
pany. 

The percentage of policies placed and 
paid for in 1916, which remained in 
force at the end of the year was, Ordi- 
nary, 92 84/100; Industrial, 84 01/100. 

Financial Exhibit 

The assets of the Company are $608,- 
097,634. 

The surplus, 
167,511. 

Income in 1916 $153,043,319. 

Gain over 1915 $14,995,173. 

Increase in assets in 1916 $66,814,- 
307. 


to policyholders $28,- 


New Insurance 
Industrial including revivals, 
840,425. 
Ordinary $279,016,103. 
Total $596,856,528. 
Summary 
Outstanding insurance 


$317,- 


. - $3,482,431,996 


Gain in outstanding for 

ee SO secdossdecens 285,940,652 
Number of policies’ in 

DE. esc numan wana caus 16,952,769 


Number of claims paid.. 
Amount paid on claims.. 


212,532 


38,694,290 





HOYT ELECTED 


Heads Missouri State Life, Succeeding 
E. P. Melson, Now Chairman 
Board of Directors 


Important changes in the official fam- 
ily of the Missouri State Life were 
made at a recent annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of that Com- 
pany, when John G. Hoyt, who has 
been first vice-president was elected 
president, succeeding Edmund P. Mel- 
son, who was elected chairman of the 
Bcoard of Directors. Mr. Melson had 
been president of the Missouri State 
for many years. In the new position 
tc which the directors have elected Mr. 
Melson he will be relieved of much de- 
teil work and will be able to devote 
himself more closely to executive work. 

Mr. Hoyt has been a conspicuous fig- 
ure with the Missouri State Life since 
his connection with that Company. He 
was elected vice-president in 1911 and 
much of the honor for the progress of 
the Missouri State since that time ac- 
crues to him. 

The Missouri State Life had new paid 
for insurance during 1916 exclusive of 
revivals and additions of $39,550,325, 
which was an increase of $8,659,777 over 
the production of 1915, and was greater 
than the amount of new insurance 
written by the Company in any previous 
year of its history. The total insur- 
ance in force of the Company is $129,- 
199,279. 


PRESIDENT 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
The San Jacinto Life of Beaumont 
has amended its charter. An increase 
in the capital stock of the Company 
from $100,000 to $150,000 is effected by 
the amendment. 





Akin & Hill, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Louisville, say they are 
going to pay for $1,500,000 in 1917. 


Seventy-first Report 
of State Mutual Life 


PRES. WRIGHT TELLS OF GAINS 
MADE BY COMPANY 








Large Percentage Increase of Insurance 
in Force—Whole Life Contracts 
48.86 Per Cent. 





Burton H. Wright, president of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., 
in the seventy-first annual report of the 
Company, said that the Company had 
had a splendid year with fewer lapses 


and a decreased demand for policy 
loans: 
There were issued during the year 


11,311 policies for $28,611,710 of new 
insurance. The restoration of policies 
previously lapsed, together with the in- 
surance purchased by dividends, in- 
creased this amount by $786,252, mak- 
ing the total amount of new insurance 
actually assumed $29,397,962. This 
shows a gain of $5,451,742 over last 
year and of $10,219,549 over the amount 
written five years ago. 


$205,680,086 in Force 

Insurance terminated during the year 
from all causes amounted to $13,385,- 
514. This leaves the total amount of 
insurance in force at the end of the 
year $205,680,086, and shows a net in- 
crease in insurance in force of $16,012,- 
448. It is very satisfactory to note 
that while the mean amount of insur- 
ance in force during the year was $13,- 
606,000 greater than in the previous 
year, the amount of insurance termin- 
ated was materially less. 

“Our percentage of gain in the 
amount of insurance in force to the 
amount written in 1915 was 41 per 
cent.,” said Mr. Wright. “The average 
gain made by twenty-eight companies 
reporting to the Massachusetts Insur- 
arce Department for the same year was 
31 per cent. Our ratio of gain the past 
year was over 54 per cent. 

“The demand for life policies contin- 
ues to exceed that for insurance on 
other plans, the issues of the year be- 
ing divided as follows: 


No. of Per 
policies Amount cent 
Whole life .......ecseees- 4,537 $13,978.380 48.86 
Limited ‘payment life.... 4,514 9,208,823 32.19 
Endowment .....cccocccses 1,213 2,195,669 7.67 
BOOED + cp csinesersconsicagens 1,047 3,228,838 11.28 


11,311 $28,611,710 100.00 

“Receipts from premiums were $7,- 
025,525.80, from interest and all other 
sources, $2,561,900.43, making our total 
receipts $9,587,426.23, an increase over 
tre previous year of $625,756.25 and 
over the year 1911 of $2,381,130.12. 

Disbursements 

‘Disbursements for death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, dividends, policies 
surrendered, annuities, expenses and 
all other accounts amounted to $6,705,- 

53.29. In addition to these actual dis- 
bursements we have charged off for 
amortization of bonds and profit and 
loss $17,539.84. Our book assets now 
stand at $50,007,384.21, an increase for 
the year of $2,864,233.10, and an in- 
crease for the past five years of $12,- 
061,404.38. 

“While the amount paid for death 
claims, $2,239,247.54, is larger and may 
be expected to increase naturally with 
the growth of the Company, the amount 
paid for matured endowments, $713,- 
390.34, is considerably less than in the 
previous year.” 

Dividends 

There were returned to policyholders 
in dividends $1,346,841. The distribu- 
tion was made on the same basis as in 
the previous year, computed under the 
contribution plan as prescribed by 
statute. There has been set aside for 
distribution in 1917 the sum of $1,449,- 
273, which amount is carried as a lia- 
bility in our financial statement. 

The amount paid for surrenders, 
$208,085.35, while $5,628.91 more than 
in the previous year, was materially 
less in its proportion to the amount of 
insurance in force. 


The investments made during the 
year, with the effective rate of interest 
return, are shown as follows: 


Vielding 

Amount Per cent. 
Merteame SOG occscccccecenes $3,640,000.00 5,275 
Municipal bonds ...........+. 224,477.20 4.611 
Railroad bonds ........s.es00 1,196,833.30 4.910 
Public service corp. securities 818,722.50 5,036 
$5,880,033.00 5.142 

“Our total investment in mortgage 


loans now amounts to $16,963,806.06 and 
our total investment in stocks and bonds 
to $22,734,611.47,” continued Mr. Wright. 
“The average interest return on our 
mortgage loans for the year was 5.34 
per cent., on our stocks and bonds, 4.52 


per cent., and on our entire book as- 
sets, 4.96 per cent. 
“During the year 499 policyholders 


79 


died holding 724 policies amounting to 
$2,292,709.90 of insurance. The longest 
term any policy was in force was 68 
years, 8 months; the shortest term, 14 
days; and the average term, 13 years. 
The oldest age at death was 95 years, 
2 months, and the average age of the 
decedents was 652 years. 

“Our mortality for the year, while 
well within the tables, was somewhat 
higher than for the past several years. 
The actual rate for the year was 73.71 
per cent. of the expected rate. 


Mexican Border 


“Our policies restrict engagement in 
military or naval service during the 
first year of insurance. On the day 
following the call of the Militia of the 
various States to the Mexican Border, 
the directors, in special session, voted 
to waive this restriction under policies 
issued prior to the call, as applied to 
persons engaging in the service of the 
Army or Navy of the United States or 
in the Militia of the several States. We 
have had no fatalities reported among 
our insured members while in service 
on the Border.” 


ADVANCE ALBERT SCHURR 

Albert Schurr, of Newark, is the new 
second vice-president of the North 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago. The Company started in New- 
ark about ten years ago, then moved to 
Chicago. Mr. Schurr remained in New- 
aik as third vice-president and manager 
for the Eastern States. He was one of 
the incorporators and directors of the 
Company. 


MADE A GENERAL AGENT 

L. M. Bull has been made general 
agent of the Hudson River District of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, with 
headquarters at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. Bull was agent for the Northwest- 
ern in Columbia and Greene counties 
for the past sixteen years. 


WITH MUTUAL BENEFIT 

William L. McPheeters, formerly sec- 
ord vice-president and agency manager 
cf the Volunteer State Life of Chat- 
tanooga, will be associated with L. D. 
Drewry in the State Agency for Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee of 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 





TO ENTER MORE STATES 


The Standard Life is planning, dur- 
ing the coming year, to extend its field 
ot operations to nearby States. 








Up-State New York 
GENERAL AGENCY 
WITH A 
Massachusetts Company 


Genuine opportunity for a Life Man 
capable of handling and developing a 
large plant. Must be experienced and 
possess real business ability. Nego- 
tiations should be opened promptly. 
Address: 


“NEW YORK STATE” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Annual Report of 
Massachusetts Mutual 


IN NEW BUSINESS OF 
$11,681,334 


GAIN 


Gain in Admitted Assets of $6,343,773 
—Mortality 65 Per Cent. of 
Expected 





The sixty-fifth annual report of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, read by 
President William W. McClench showed 





the following income and _ disburse- 
ments: 
Income 
Premiums (less $84,961 for re-insur- 
ae $13,245,808 
interest and rents 4,246,193 
BTS GUOF BMGRERE cccccccccccccsccveces 809,914 
EE GED: cacacianuesieeateckions $18,301,915 
Disbursements 
To policyholders and beneficiaries: 
BOGEN CIBIMIS wiccccceccceed $4,245,486 
Matured endowments 318,139 
Surrender values ......... 1,593,233 
Distribution of surplus.... 2,622,640 
Other payments ........... 1,116 
$8,780,614 
Other disbursements (see 
statement herewith) ...... 3,344,727 
Total disbursements $12,125,341 
Balance (gain in ledger assets).... $6,176,574 
Ledger assets, December 31, 1915.... 84,036,775 


Ledger assets, December 31, 1916 $90,213,349 


New Business 
During the year 1916 there was deliv- 


ered and paid for new insurance amount- | 


ing to $57,125,676, represented by 22,830 
policies, This was a gain over the busi- 
ness of 1915 of $11,681,334. 

At the close of the year the total in- 
surance in force aggregated $410,166,- 
920, represented by 180,358 policies. 
This is an increase over the previous 
year of 14,896 policies and of $35,750,- 
979 of insurance in force. 

The following table shows the out- 
standing insurance in force at the close 
of each of the ten preceding years: 
$202,496,761 
213,475,260 
224,386,617 
242,415,512 
262,407,238 
283,660,270 
306,595,306 
328,578,136 
351,003,262 
374,415,941 

Distribution of New Business 

The new business delivered during 
1916 was distributed as to kinds of in- 
surance as follows: 





“SSR ee beepers: 


UP Tr Susvage ovacewsdedieexesavens $46,721,823 
NED i siwancnesdomaveservesedsce 3,965,215 
DN csi udepekibelvakebktaaensaeésioes 6,248,063 
PUGSEP SEGIONE ccccescscescvecesess 190,575 

OEE veda tiendwinnsitiaeecctiasvieseas $57,125,676 


During 1916 the mortality experience 
of the Company was about 65 per cent. 
of the expected, and all expenses for 
the year were 20.54 per cent. of the pre- 
mium receipts and 15.55 per cent. of the 
total receipts from premiums, interest, 
and rents. 

Assets and Investments 

On December 31, 1916, the admitted 
assets of the Company amounted to $93,- 
240,377, a gain over the previous year 
of $6,343,773. 

During the year the investments of 
the Company’s funds in railroad and 


other bonds amounted to $3,708,790, at 
an average annual yield of 4.86 per cent. 

At the close of the year the bonds of 
the Boston & Maine system and of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas system were 
in default. Both of these railroads are 
at present in the hands of receivers, 
It is expected that there will be no loss 
upon the bonds of the Boston & Maine 
owned by our Company. The re-organ- 
ization of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
is now in progress, and it is hoped that 
when the new securities are available 
there will be but little loss upon the 
Company’s investment in the bonds of 
that road. No other bonds shown in 
the accompanying schedule were in de- 
fault, either of principal or of interest, 
at the close of the year. 

There was invested during 1916 in 
real estate mortgage loans $6,262,650, 
at an average annual yield of 5.26 per 
cent. At the close of the year, with the 
exception of three loans upon which 
the unpaid interest amounted to $2,825, 
all interest due upon all the mortgage 
loans of the Company, aggregating 
$34,569,818, had been paid. The aver- 
age yield of the entire mortgage loan 
investment is 5.28 per cent. and of the 
total invested assets 5.01 per cent. 


FEDERATION’S ARGUMENT 


Tells Why Life Insurance Men Should 
Join Movement—Menace of 
State Insurance 


Under a heading “Hanging by a 
Thread,” the Insurance Federation in 
ts organ, “The Federation News,” makes 
an argument that life insurance men 
join the Federation. These are the 
points made by the “News.” 

How many life insurance agents 
have considered that if laws were 
enacted requiring all insurable citi- 
zens to insure their lives in a 
State fund these agents could seek 
other means of livelihood? Their 
persuasive powers would not be 
needed if legal compulsion were 
applied. 

Is such action by. legislatures too 
radical to be thought of? Not while 
there is a possibility, if not a prob- 
ability, of some States making laws 
this winter requiring certain classes 
of employes to take health insur- 
ance in mutual associations under 
State supervision. It would be but 
a step for other States to create 
State life insurance funds such as 
Wisconsin has and then use com- 
pulsion to get business for these 
funds. Surely the people need life 
insurance as much as health insur- 
ance. 

All that stands in the way of 
compulsory life insurance is leg- 
islative and public opinion. Let 
them change and constitutions can 
be amended and laws enacted. The 
purpose of the Insurance Federa- 
tions is to prevent such a change 
by pointing out to the people the 
evil effects of putting the State 
into business. 





GOES WITH THE SOUTHLAND 

The Southland Life Insurance Co., 
of Dallas, Texas, announces the ap- 
pointment of J. H. Allen as State Agent 
for Arkansas, with headquarters at 
Little Rock. 
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THE 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 


TRANSACTIONS OF 1916 


INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
PROGMANE ci icevnsaccodsoncnsced $ 29,178.043.32 Drenthe CABIMG ccscvcecccvonesed $ 8,748,270.83 
Interest and Rents .......... 9,475,267.70 Endowments ...cscsesccccccccce 1,635,160.44 
Profit and Loss (Balance).... 8,693.63 AGAMRUES sscrsvciadicesesvcseve 138,157.43 
Income Taxes withheld at Surrendered Policies .......+. 3,977 ,062.23 
BONER ccasvensedensnndeceesees 1,094.37 PUUMRIES  occsccssccnsdvancacees 6,516,506.08 
$ 38,663,099.02 Total Paid Policyholders..$ 21,015,157.01 


Taxes, Fees and Licenses.... 702,690.68 
Insurance Expenses (exclud- 

ing Taxes) 
Investment Expenses (exclud- 


Supplementary Policy Claims.  1,071,182.13 


3,867 ,964.77 


eer 346,703.32 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased 32,735.50 
Reduction in Book Value of 

GUNOD:  Aninaveccdscneacices 86,041.25 
Income Taxes withheld at 

BOUPOR. 2csciccsonasecessesncnes 1,110.00 


$ 26,052,402.53 
Policy Claims 467,868.32 


oeadeerccerevceseresoosios $ 26,520,270.85 


Supplementary 
Total Total 


Excess of Income over Disbursements added to Policyholders’ Fund. $13,214,010.30 


LIABILITIES 
Moeserve FuMd cccccoscscccccses $182,322,815.00 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks$ 3,418,528.80 
Loans on Collateral 3,100,000.00 Other Liabilities ..<ccccccecee. 
Bonds, Par Value ...--.ecceee 55,028,340.71 Regular Dividends Payable 
Real Estate Mortgages ..... 96, 167,300.00 SD EEE akibscastencdakeweck wa 
Real Estate .ccocscccccccccsccves 2,874,753.15 Contingency Reserve Funds: 
Loans on Policies ......c..«0- 38,102,183.77 Suspended Mortality Fund, 
Railroad Stock acquired in $4,983,405.00; Dividend 
reorganization Equalization Fund, $224,- 
Interest due and accrued and 983.18; Security Fluctuation 
GEROE GOOSTE ccccivcisscccccses and Real Estate Deprecia- 

tion Fund, $4,474,426.41..... 


17,250.00 


6,666,920.00 
9,682,814.59 





$205,375,276.43 


ee ree $205,375,276.43 


On Basis of Assets Admitted by Insurance Departments (Market Values), Dec. 31st, 1916: 
Total Contingency Reserve Funds......ccccorcecsccseccceccessccvesveccesvcccses $  8,911,070.23 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


Issued and Revived in 1916.. 46,396 Policies, Insuring .......+.++- $123,255,448.00 
In force December 31, 1916... 341,860 - .  peeeeeateons 837,242,774.00 
Increase in insurance in force 

CUTIE PERE cckicdscsiccccces 25,181 ” S =o hein 70,741,682.00 


Paid to and Invested for Policyholders in 1916, in excess of Premiums Paid by Policy- 
holders, $5,478,084.22. 

The expenses incurred in obtaining the new insurance of the year amounted to only 
82% per cent., and the Total Insurance Expenses to only 69% per cent. of the 
amount allowed by the insurance law of the State of New York. 


Net Rate of Interest Earned on Invested Assets (Par Values) 1916, 4.80%. 
A full report of the year’s business will be mailed upon request to the Home Office 
or to any agent. 


DIRECTORS 


John R. Hardin 
Peter Campbell 
William M. Johnson 
Edward E. Rhodes 


Marcus L. Ward 
Fred’k Frelinghuysen 
J. William Clark 
John O. H. Pitney 


James S. Higbie 
Samuel W. Baldwin 
Henry G. Atha 

J. Amory Haskell 








Good Territory Now Open 


EXCELLENT 
Company SECOND TO NONE in 


good year. 





A GOOD PRODUCER and organizer can secure an 


FIFTH in SIZE—insurance in force—of all MUTUAL legal reserve 
companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA. 
December ist, 50% above the same period last year, and 1915 was a 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


in Several Western States 


CONTRACT 
STRENGTH—assets to liabilities— 


Increase in new business to 











OCT. 16th 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 
ORIGINATED BY 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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HOLDS ITS FIRST CONVENTION 


AND TWISTING 
CUSSED 
Pan-American Life Entertains Field 

Men at Home Office—Vice-President 

Simmons Honored 

There was a big time in New Orleans 
on January 10, 11 and 12. They were 
Pan-American days. The Pan-American 
Life entertained at its home office in 
New Orleans seventy members of its 
field force who had qualified to attend 
the first annual convention of the Com- 
pany’s representatives. Delegates were 
present from all sections of the terri- 
tory in which the Company operates, 
from Pennsylvania to Panama, Cuba 
and Guatemala. It was a gathering of 
enthusiastic, successful salesmen, 

The field men were welcomed by 
President Crawford H. Ellis, and lead- 
ers from various sections of the field 
responded. At a banquet tendered on 
Friday night, January 12, closing the 
convention, leading business men, bank- 
ers, lawyers and professional men of 
New Orleans attended. 

A feature of the convention was the 
presentation of a surprise package to 
Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president and 
general manager of the Company, con- 
sisting of 225 applications for a total 
amount of insurance of $656,000. The 
presentation was made by President 
Ellis. The surprise was planned and 
executed by Dr. Simmons’ secretary and 
the Pan-American representatives. 

Dr. Simmons gave a brief history of 
the Company, dwelling especially on 
the work of 1916, showing a record of 
$10,000,000 paid for insurance for the 
year, giving a total business in force 
of $42,000,000. The resources of the 
Company are in excess of $5,600,000. 
The goal set for business by Dr. Sim- 
mons for 1917 is $12,000,000, 

Eugene J. McGivney, general counsel 
of the Pan-American Life, addressed 
the delegates on the subject, “Two Evils 

Rebating and Twisting—The Com- 
pany’s Attitude.” He said in part: 

When I received the communication 
of the vice-president and general man- 
ager, requesting me to address this 
convention on the subject of “Two Evils 

Rebating and Twisting—The Com- 
pany’s Attitude,” immediately it oc- 
curred to me as an ex-insurance com- 
missioner and as the genera] counsel 
of the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company, that the Company’s attitude 
necessarily could only be that of the 
law-abiding citizen, and stand for the 
enforcement of the law. 

If I had been asked to addresa you 
on this subject some ten or twelve years 
ago, I would then have been compelled 
to appeal to your morals, good con- 
science and sense of fair dealing, for 
the reason that up to that time there 
was very little, or no law in force pro- 
hibiting rebating and twisting. Up to 
that time the companies, the agents 
and the public had not fully appreciated 
the economical disaster to the insur- 
ance business generally and the real 
immoral character of these two evils. 
Since that time the legislatures of the 
various States have been busy passing 
laws, until we find that nearly every 
State in the Union has adopted laws 





REBATING DIS- 


prohibiting rebating and twisting, the 
latter being covered under the head of 
misrepresentation. 


The punishment provided for the vio- 
lation of such laws of the various States 
ranges from a fine of one hundred dol- 
lars to one thousand dollars and im- 
prisonment for thirty days in the coun- 
ty jail to five years in the State 
penitentiary. Most of these laws, in 
addition to the fine and imprisonment 
provisions for enforcement of the law, 
also provide the revocation of the 
agent’s license for periods of from one 
to three years. 


Many attacks have been made, from 
time to time, upon the constitutionality 
of these laws, but almost invariably 
they have been upheld and sustained by 
the highest courts in each State where 
the question has arisen. These laws 
are sustained upon that seemingly limit- 
less doctrine, the police power, which, 
it is said, extends to the protection of 
all property within the State and 
reaches out apparently to do all acts 
necessary for the welfare of society. 

To the great credit of the life insur- 
ance business, it may be said that, 
without regard to the fear of the punish- 
ment of the law, the companies, agents 
and officials engaged in the conduct of 
the business have gotten together and 
organized associations for the uplifting 
and betterment of the ethics and good 
morals of the business, that have a 
greater effect than the adoption of the 
laws. I refer to the organization of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, which is composed of the older 
legal reserve life insurance companies, 
and to the American Life Convention, 
the membership of which includes all 
the younger life insurance companies; 
and to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and to the many sub- 
ordinate organizations known as State 
Associations of Life Underwriters, com- 
prising thousands of members all over 
the United States. 

It would be a useless thing for me 
to detail the ramifying and destructive 
consequences of rebating and twisting 
to the business of life insurance. You, 
as life insurance agents, realize from 
your own observation and knowledge of 
the results of these evils, that it is not 
profitable to you to engage in such 
practices; that it is destructive of the 
best interest of the Company to permit 
its agents to engage in such practices 
and that the immoral conduct in which 
the insured becomes involved by par- 
ticipating in rebating cannot possibly 
profit him, as has been already clearly 
shown in the opinions of the courts. 

It has been said by the president of 
one life insurance company that the 
definition of the word “twisting” is ‘to 
make crooked,” and therefore he says 
twisting life insurance policies is a 
crooked business. That is a very strong 
denunciation of the practice. Whether 
it is too strong or not I think it is use- 
less to consider, for the reason that it 
is not only regarded as unethical to en- 
gage in such practices, but it is vio- 
lating the law to do so. Therefore, like 
any other violator of the law, those who 
choose to place themselves in that atti- 
tude, may expect a strong denunciation 
of their conduct. My message to you 
is that the Company’s attitude on the 
evils of rebating and twisting is that 
you obey the law. 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 





66 Years Old Mutual 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


On January 1, 1909, 








oh 


aa BERR 


Five decades of 
conspicuous 
progress based 
on firmly estab- 
lished principles. 


SAFETY, always the 
first consideration in the 
selection of risks and in- 
vestment of funds. The 
latter restricted to the 


safest security on earth 
—the Earth itself. 


SAVINGS, arising from strict 


economy, low mortality and 

surplus interest earnings con- 

stantly employed, through lib- 

eral dividend refunds, to assure 

the maximum of insurance 

benefits for the minimum of 
premium outlay. 


SERVICE, the fixed watchword and 
crowning feature of Union Central 
benefits; extended not only to all poli- 
cyholders, but to rejected applicants 
and the beneficiaries of the insured. 

Upon these solid foundation stones have been built the 
reat strength of the Company; the efficiency of its 
gency Force; and its host of satisfied Policyholders. 

For information address, Allan Waters, Second Vice-President. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Jesse R. Glark, President Cincinnati, Onhlie 
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Great Gains Made 
By Travelers 





INCREASE IN PAID 


INSURANCE 


Premium Income Shows $6,009,697 
Increase—Total Income Last Year, 
$37,051,500 


$35,510,321 





The gains of the Travelers during 
1916 follow: 


Increase. 
NE ge ainda aes shi elaine elece $10,936,165 
Capital and surplus.:....... 1,148,180 
Life insurance paid for..... 35,510,321 
Life insurance in force...... 81,500,637 
Payments to policyholders... 1,192,413 
Reserves for protection of 
DOMGTROIGOSE ci ccc cccccce 9,644,186 
Premiums for life insurance. 2,748,687 
Premiums for accident ins.. 245,363 
Premiums for health ins.... 225,461 
Premiums for workmen’s 
compensation ............. 2,338,137 
Premiums for liability ins... 452,049 
Premium income ..........-. 6,009,697 
oo A eee 6,351,743 
Capital Total 
Assets andsurplus Income 
1866 $772,880 $434,554 $931,496 
1876 4,053,159 1,186,769 1,454,603 
1886 9,111,589 2,151,253 3,444,310 
1896 20,896,684 2,976,424 6,145,186 
1906 53,401,726 6,139,686 15,580,670 


1916 115,095,273 14,956,982 37,051,500 

In addition to receiving the annual 
report, the Company elected the follow- 
ing directors to succeed themselves 
and to serve for three years: Edward 
B. Bennett, Arthur L. Shipman, Louis 
F. Butler, W. O. Burr and William 
BroSmith, 

In the secretary’s report it was 
shown that the Company had enjoyed 
a year of unprecedented prosperity, 
with gains in all departments. The 
compensation and liability business has 
increased heavily in spite of the diffi- 
culties encountered in those lines. 

The -financial strength of the Com- 
pany has more than doubled in the 
past decade. The assets ten years ago 
were $53,000,000; to-day they are $115,- 
000,000. The premium income _in- 
creased in ten years from $15,500,000 
to $37,000,000; and the capital and sur- 
plus from $6,000,000 to nearly $15,- 
000,000. 

What President Butler Said 

President Louis F. Butler said: “The 
11916 record of the Travelers compan- 
‘ies shows the largest gains in their 
‘history, and the business typifies the 
high standard which Travelers repre- 
‘sentatives are accustomed to maintain. 
An acknowledgment of their co-opera- 
tion is properly made a part of the 
statement for 1916.” 

A special meeting of the directors 
was held immediately after the stock- 
holders’ meeting, and the officers of 
— Company were re-elected, as fol- 
ows: 


Louis F. Butler, president; John L. 
Way, Bertrand A. Page, Walter G. 
Cowles, vice-presidents; James L. How- 
ard, secretary; L. Edmund Zacher, 
treasurer; Donald A. Dunham, assis- 
tant secretary; Benedict D. Flynn, 
assistant secretary; J. W. H. Pye, 
comptroller; Wellington R. Slocum, 
cashier; Charles S. Robbins, assistant 
cashier, and Charles D. Rarey, auditor. 

Life Department: J. Stanley Scott, 
secretary; Frank H. Landon, Jr., and 
Lewis M. Robotham, assistant secre- 
taries. bur 

Accident Department?/John E. Ahern, 
secretary. Fi 1 ale 

Compensation and LAability Depart- 
ment: Robert J. Sullivag, secretary; 
M. Good Wolfe, Jesse W. Randall, Ed- 
ward B. Goodrich, and Walter EH. Bat- 
terson, assistant secretaries. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 





New Insurance, $44,167,773—Increase 
in Force, $337,404,704—Mortality 
62.98 of Expected 





The New England Mutual Life’s 
analysis of 1916-business follows: 
Premium Account 


1916 1915 

a Sree $1,703,087.17  $1,419,962.29 

Renewal 9,364,749.97 8,772,347.06 

$11,067,837.14 $10,192,309.35 

DGGE: ccc cennivatcunaeto $875,527.79 
Insurance Record 

New ins. Ins. in force 

are $44,176,773 $337,404,704 

ere 36,055,913 309,699,971 

Increase .... $8,120,860 $27,704,733 


Death claims paid, $3,655,393.40; in- 
crease, $402,451.70. 

Ratio of actual mortality to tabular 
expectation, 62.98 per cent. 

Number of deaths, 946; number of 
policies, 1,287; average age of insured 
at death, 56.2. 

Average duration of policies, 17.5 
years. Average number of premiums 
paid, 15.0. 

Number dying under fifty years of 
age, 336; number dying over fifty years 
of age 610; total 946. Males 930; fe- 
males, 16. 

President Foster’s Message 

Summing up the activities of the 
Company for the past year President 
Alfred D. Foster said: 

The year 1916 marks the greatest 
step forward in the history of our Com- 
pany. 

The financial condition of the country 
has opened wide the door to a large 
business; and the response of our 
agents to this invitation has been unan- 
imous and earnest. Not only have we 
issued more insurance than during any 
preceding twelvemonth, but the _ per- 
centage of increase as compared with 
previous years has been very much 
higher. 

Moreover, the established quality of 





W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 

{ of Pittsfield, Mass. 
: Inc. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 

W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








FOUNDED 1865 


Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 
and Economy of Management 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and still further reduced 
by Annual Dividends 





our business has been maintained. The 
splendid character of our membership 
remains unimpaired. The selection of 
our policyholders both by the field force 
and at the home office could not have 
been made with more trustworthy skill 
or measured by more reliable standards. 
The personnel of our agency force 
never was better and their work has 
been well done. 

All this does not mean that no im- 
provement is possible. Far from it. 
But it does recognize facts that should 
be recognized. 

The present business situation makes 
the opportunity still presented to us 
equally promising. As a Company, we 
rose to the opportunity of a year that 
is now a brilliant chapter in our history. 
We are in the full swing of work from 
that year of achievement. Let us main- 
tain the new standard we have set. Let 
us work together toward that end, and 
as the co-operation between the home 
office and the forces in the field never 
was so close, team work will bring 
success. 

It is the hope and wish of every of- 
ficer of the Company, not merely that 
1917 may prove worthy of the past rec- 
ord, but that it may be marked by a 
steady and constant forward movement 
in every direction. 


Weston Vernon, a local agent at Lo- 
gan, will be the next insurance com- 
missioner for Utah, succeeding John 
James, present incumbent. According 
to advice from the capital, Governor 
Bamberger will appoint the Logan local 
agent insurance commissioner following 
the recommendation of the Utah Insur- 
ance Federation. 








THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Jan. I, 
Me sGsdennae $74,274,980.68 
LAMMEOS 2 ccccce 69,154,791.00 


BONE 5 kcdcivces $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








OLDEST, 
Southern Life 


sionteiledohaeinedvvgnrencdicriaaener 


SEAS Senne Cae TE. $1,300,000.00 annually 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
LARGEST 
Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


DORE 6 xkkscnvctcdndcsadetedetcsesteccsseneseatess 
ERNUE -vicicanposenctosrsecsieseercisensueaee 
NE GA Re schon epkeceeectescnersncess 
BOGUPROR TG DOGCR 65506c0ncseisecdesccesceees. 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
Is Paying its Policyholders over.............. 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


STRONGEST 


MS REIL ERS AEE RDN RET $14,464,552.23 


12,436,717.56 
2,027 ,834.67 


18,119,172.50 











Sixty-Fifth Annual Statement 
of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
Year Ending December 31, 1916 


On the basis of Paid-for Insurance 











eee eww eee 


Income 


$13,245,808 
5,056,107 


$18,301,915 


Ee NOD fn Fes. Saeco eens tes *Se% 
Disbursements 
Death claims and matured endowments ...... $4,563,625 
Surrendered and canceled policies ............ 1,593,233 
Dividends to policyholders ................40. 2,622,640 
Other payments to policyholders ............ 1,116 


Total payments to policyholders and bene- 


Re iret cata tn us oa: Wai e.g. ie 
All other disbursements .......... 


eee eww ewe 


ee 


ee 


eee eee wees 


$8,780,614 
3,344,727 


$12,125,341 


$93,240,377 
86,697,296 


$6,543,081 




















———————— 


New insurance paid for in 1916, 22,830 policies . $57,125,675 
Insurance in force December 31, 1916, 180,358 


CN <.ci ve cedes Devs saeahae ewe wediees 410,166,920 
GAINS 
NS ae eer He Vk eee Pea ee eee $6,343,774 
NEES OE OUT EO Te a 11,681,334 
eS ee ee ee 35,750,979 
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Provident L. & T. 
General Agents Meet 





GIVE RECEPTION TO NEW EXECU- 
TIVES 





Remarkable Year for Company With 
Large Percentage of Gains—Dis- 
cuss Revised Policy Forms 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 

2hiladelphia, Jan. 24.—The sixth an+ 
nual meeting of the General Agents’ 
Association of the Provident Life & 
Trust was an interesting occasion in 
many ways. The Company finished an 
extraordinary year for it, the gain in 
pusiness in force being $10,000,000 
more than the gain made last year; 
-nere were the revised and liberal 
policy forms effective January 1 to dis- 
cuss; there were members of the home 
office personnel in new positions; and 
several new general agents were on 
hand to meet their future associates. 

When President Asa S. Wing, in his 
opening address, mentioned the men 
who have been advanced, each name 
was greeted with an outburst of ap- 
plause. 


Brief Sketches of Careers 

The advancements are as follows: 

New vice-presidents: M. Albert Lin- 
ton and John Way; manager of the 
insurance department, Matthew Walk- 
er; superintendent of agencies, Thomas 
R. Hill; superintendent Philadelphia 
agency, Franklin C. Morss. 

Mr. Linton, who was given credit by 
Mr. Walker and other speakers for 
much of the work in getting up the new 
rates and forms, is one of the remark- 
able young men in life insurance. A 
graduate of Haverford College, owner 
of an M. A. and other degrees, he 
started out to be an instructor of 
mathematics in Haverford College, but 
unfortunately for that institution he 
attracted the attention of President 
Wing, who brought him to the Provi- 
dent. He is a fellow in the British 
Actuarial Society, recently won a $100 
prize offered in that country for which 
actuaries competed, is a member of 
the American actuarial organization, of 
course, and carries his honors with a 
great deal of modesty. 

John Way is the type of man who 
goes into the home office near the bot- 
tom of a ladder and climbs up rung 
after rung through sheer merit. His 
first job was as a clerk in the policy 
division. Before becoming vice-presi- 
dent he was assistant treasurer. 


Matthew Walker is regarded as one 
of the best agency executives in Amer- 
ica, and is a past master at swinging 
an audience. He began with the Com- 
pany 34 years ago, continually ad- 
vanced and’ made his great reputation 
as superintendent of the Philadelphia 
agency. 

Thomas R. Hill and Franklin C. 
Morss both started in Philadelphia and 
made good in the field. Mr. Hill be- 
came general agent in Omaha and was 
later transferred to Chicago where he 
was in charge of the Western field, 
Mr. Morss having the Eastern field. 

New General Agents 

Among the newer general agents 
present were William Peterson, Seattle, 
a large personal producer; Olney 


Davies, Nashville, formerly the leading 
piano dealer of Nashville, and Wallace 
Daniel, of Atlanta, who, in a virgin 
territory, in the first year just closed 
paid for $971,000. His brother, Tom, 
is general agent of another company. 


Some Other Familiar Faces 


Among other familiar figures seen at 
the convention were W. M. Horner, 
Minneapolis, an original thinker and 
large business insurance producer, and 
inventor of the farm extension plan; 
Henry Frankland, president of the 
Philadelphia Agency Association, a for- 
mer clergyman; Messrs. Mellor and: Al- 
len, who live in a city called New York, 
and who wrote the milliondollar Reilly 
Brock policy; Graham C. Wells, who 
helps the idle and busy rich of Pitts- 
burgh to invest their easily earned 
money; Louis F. Paret, recently trans- 
ferred to Newark, who explained to the 
convention how simple is the sale of 
an income policy; and John Moyler, 
Richmond, whose agency does $2,000,- 
000, a great feat in view of the alleged 
limited possibilities of the territory. 


President Wing’s Report 


President Wing’s annual report 
showed that the Company’s new busi- 
ness for 1916 consisted of 19,954 policies 
for $52,170,600, divided into 2,947 life, 
14,874 endowment, and 2,133 term. The 
Company has now outstanding 137,525 
policies; in force $353,127,209. The 
Company paid to policyholders during 
the year $9,758,957, and since organiza- 
tion has paid $147,704,697. Mortality 
was 59.2 per cent, of the expected; and 
for 51 years has averaged 64.1 per cent. 
of the expected. The total amount of 
insurance has been increased by more 
than $23,000,000. 

The 1916 record of the Provident is 
something to give complete satisfaction 
to a company which steers clear of fire- 
works methods. 


A Close Contest 


Following President Wing, Frank J. 
Hammer, president of the General 
Agents’ Association, told why he was 
strong for the Provident and its staff. 
He was followed by Matthew Walker, 


who set $30,000,000 as the target at 
which producers will shoot for six 
months. He also explained how the 


Company has improved its literature 
and also announced a regular bulletin 
to go to general agents monthly, It’s 
called “The Last Word,” a very saucy 
title we should say. 

When ‘Mr. Walker concluded his talk 
to the general agents—an inspiring talk, 
by the way—Mr. Horner ,of Minneap- 
olis, made every man from the G. C€. 
Wells Agency stand up, and then pre- 
sented them with about the biggest lov- 
ing cup that this writer has ever seen. 
One of the physical giants of the Hor- 
ner Agency held it up to view. It trans- 
pired that the race for leading general 
agency of the P. L. & T, was hotly con- 
tested. Here are the figures: 

Pittsburgh, $3,259,000; Horner, $3,- 
169,000; Mellor and Allen, $3,013,000. 
The Philadelphia Agency, of course, re- 
mains the leader, with $7,350,000. F. C. 
Morss is superintendent of this agency. 


Features of the second day’s session 
included explanations of the new pol- 
icy provisions by Mr. Linton, and a talk 
for general agents and specials by Mr. 
Way. One regrettable feature of the 
convention was the absence of William 
S. Ashbrook, agency secretary, who is 
ill. 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 
it is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 
is. beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 
“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Howe Office Building 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New Yerk) 


~~ Of the People 
The Company By the People 
; : For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per 
Assets 


day in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








E INSURANCE COM 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








1850 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES QUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year's com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. 


1914 


Address the Company at ite Home 








The Mutual Life 


The great strength, 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE CLARENCE H. KERSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co 
COMMITTEE (| WILLIAM H, PORTER, Ranker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Net Bank 
R j 
epresenting 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


You will make money. 


big dividends and incom- 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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been conspicuous ever since he entered 
the field about three years ago, con- 
tributes his success to having pursued 
al exactly opposite course. The pos- 
sessor of a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances.throughout the State in 
which ;the, agehcy was located, he had 
gone to an experienced general agent 
and presented this as the main reason 
why he should obtain excellent results 
from the very beginning. 

“My advice to you,” was the general 
agent’s reply, “is to leave your friends 
strictly alone for about two years, and 
to confine your entire attention during 
those first two years to total strangers. 
By that time your friends will know 
you as a successful life insurance man 
—not as a novice who is seeking to 
take advantage of a friendship to gain 
experience and to earn a livelihood— 
and you will find it far easier to solicit 
them successfully.” 

In commenting upon this advice the 
Mutual Life’s “Points” said in its cur- 
rent issue: 

“This timely advice was rigorously fol- 
lowed by the agent and when the two 
years had elapsed he commenced writ- 
ing, with comparative ease, policies on 
friends who earlier might have turned 
him down completely, or else reluct- 
autly have given a much smaller line 
than they were capable of carrying.” 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE’S 
DIVIDEND SCALE FOR 1917 
Under 3% Reserve Policies Issued After 1907 


ORDINARY LIFE, $1,000 
(No Previous Additions) 
Ann, (Dividends of 1917 on Issues of 
Age Pre- 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
m 8 


22 - 19.18 3.94 4.06 4.19 4.31 444 4.58 
23 - 19.61 4.00 4.12 4.25 4.38 452 4.66 
24 - 20.07 4.06 4.19 4.33 4.47 4.61 4.76 
25 .... 20.55 4.13 4.27 4.41 4.55 4.70 4.85 
26... 21.05 4.20 4.34 4.48 4.64 4.79 4.95 
27 -» 21.57. 4.27 4.41 4.56 4.72 4.88 5.05 
28 .. 22.12 4.34 449 4.65 481 4.98 5.16 
29 .... 22.70 442 4.58 4.74 4.91 5,09 5.27 
0. 23.31 4.50 “4:67' 4.84 S02 5.21 5.40 
31 23.95 4.59 4.77 4.95 5.13 5.33 5.53 
32 - 24.63 4.69 4.87 5.06 5.26 5.46 5.67 
33 - 25.34 4.79 4.98 5.18 5.38 5.59 5.81 
34 - 26.09 4,90 5.10 5.30 5.52 5.74 5.97 
35 +» 26.88 5.01 5.22 5.43 5.66 5.89 6.13 
36 +» 27.71 5.12 5.34 5.57 5.81 6.05 6.30 
37 . 28.60 5.26 5.49 5.73 5.98 6.23 6.50 





























| ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


M0 MM 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 


best in life insurance will do well to 
% ~H investigate. ee 3 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























BEST THOUGHT 

ON VITAL TOPICS 

These Master Minds: 
Holcombe, Bristol, Woods, Mansfield, 
Hamilton, Cowles, Stevens, Hoffman, 
Cox, Wolfe, Hawxhurst, Eckert, 


Hardison, Pierce, Eaton, and others. 


Found Only In 


The Convention 
Year Book 


Just Issued By 
THE INSURANCE ADVOCATE 
55 John St., New York City 
PRICE $2.00 
“Find It In The Index” 


From 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Analysis Made of 


Insurance Assets 


FIGURES COMPILED BY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LIFE PRESIDENTS 


Percentage of Railroad Bond Holdings 
Decrease; Loans on Realty 


Increase 
Orlow H. Boies, statistician of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 


dents, has made an analysis and classi- 
fication of the investments of life in- 
surance companies of the decade 1904- 
1914, 

In 1904 railroad bonds constituted 
the largest single class of investments 
held by life insurance companies. They 


have been supplanted in the lead by real 
estate mortgage loans on farm and city 
property, which have increased in the 
ten year period noted from 27.37 per 
cent. of the assets of American com- 
panies to 34.46 per cent. The amount 
of these loans at the end of 1914 was 
$1,660,000,000, out of total assets of $4,- 
830,000,000. In 1904 these loans amount- 
ed to $680,000,000. 


Facts About Railroad Bonds 

Railroad bonds have decreased from 
30.16 per cent, of the life insurance as- 
sets in 1904 to 26 per cent. in 1914. In 
actual amount, however, the holdings 
of life insurance companies in railroad 
bonds increased during the decade from 
$750,000,000 to $1,250,000,000—or 67.32 
per cent. The wide apparent variation 
between the decrease in percentage and 
the large actual increase in amount, in 
the case of the railroad bonds, is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the as- 

















Tables telling the story of life insurance investments and the nation’s 
growth and progress in a nutshell follow: 
Table A 
TWO DECADES OF NATIONAL PROGRESS 
General Progress—1894-1 
Increase or 
Decrease, 

Population and Wealth: 1894 1904 Per cent. 
Population ......ccccccccccccccsscescccscccccccece 67,632,000 82,466,551 21.93 
Mational Wealth. .cccccccccccesccccccecceeseesecs $ 74,700,000,000 $107,104,212,000 43.7 
Wealth Per Capita......cccccccccccsccscccccccces $ 1,105 & 1,298 17.46 

Savings Banks: 

DEpoOsitS «..ccceccccccseccccsccversecsescesseceses $ 1,747,961,280 $ 2,918,775,329 66.98 
Depositors ..cccrscccccscccccceccccscssesccceeeres 4,777,687 7,305,443 52.91 
DOOTEE BEE dcoencseccavecdessevenseveyoosesenens $ 366 $ 400 9.29 
Mortgage Loans .....cccscceccccseccccssccscesess $ 779,045,102 $ 1,099,110,398 41.08 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds..........scsecsesees $ 121,732,130 $ 291,978,655 139.85 

Bank Stocks .ccccccccccccecvecccccvccovcvesscseseees + 44,629,479 $ 28,601,356 35.91 
State, County, Municipal and All Other Bonds. $ 61 6,261 $ 1,169,443,812 91.01 

Deposits in National and Other Banks.......... $ 2,773,282,060 $ 7,081,771,670 155.35 
tailroads: 

Wiese Hittites erereteere winter niedseeet eared 182,733 220,112 20.45 
Total MONEE DG  6ccsccscscccccssevdvccccesens $ 5,605,775,764 $ 6,873,225,350 22.61 
Total Stock Capitalization ........+..++eceeeeee $ 5,027,604,717 $ 6,339,899,329 26.10 

Increase or 
Insurance Progress—1894-1904 Decrease, 
1894 1904 Per cent. 

i OE , civnccspinveneenishateieaeiaian $ 5,566,166,664 $ 12,547,937,441 125.45 

Insurance in Force Per Capita .......+sseesesees $ 82 $ 152 85.36 

Number of Policies, Ordinary .....++.+seeseseees 1,844,155 5,208,441 182.42 

Average Size Policy, Industrial .........cccseses 6,858,238 15,674,114 128.54 

Average Size Policy, Ordinary .........++ 7 2,583 $ 1,999 — 22.61 

Average Size of Policy, Industrial $ 117 $ 136 16.24 

Rdepitted ASGetS ooiccccdngsnctecevsesessosccesences $ 1,073,156,679 $ 2,498,960,968 132.86 

Number of Life Insurance Companies..........++ 56 93 66.07 

Table B 
TWO DECADES OF NATIONAL PROGRESS 
General Progress—1904-1914 
Increase or 
Decrease, 

Population and Wealth: 1904 1914 Per cent. 
Population ....ccccccccccccescscccveccceoccces eeee 82,466,551 98,646,491 19.62 
National Wealth ......ccccccccccccccccevesceses $107,104,212,000 $207 898,000,000 94.17 
Weatth Pes Capite.ccccccssccccccsseseccsscescee $ 1,298 $ 2,107 62.32 

Savings Banks: 

DEE Kcrdtacdsdedcdserncenessatagcapuanenséeeees $ 2,918,775,329 $ 4,997,706,013 71.23 
DOPORIIOTS  cccvcccccccccscceccesseceseteeserseeces 7,305,443 11,109,499 §2.07 
Ecc cre emer e ne eee re $ 400 $ 450 12.50 
Ores LOGE ccccccscccccveccscrcecesevesesees $ 1,099,110,398 $ 2,376,472,232 116.22 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds...........scseeeeeee $ 291,978,655 $ 878,266,864 200.80 
Bank Stocks ...00.0 ven ganeeduteachg ee ekemsmnar ne $ 28,601,356 $ 25,724,387 — 10.06 
State, County, Municipal and All Other Bonds. $  1,169,443,812 $ 1,100,184,960 — 5.92 

Deposits in National and Other Banks.......... $ 7,081,771,670 $ 14,228,060,861 100.91 

Railroads: 220,112 263,547 19.73 
DE sdnisendvetassnrsedededeetisaredersonesens 
ee 8 rrr rrr $ 6,873,225,350 $ 11,566,541,533 68,28 
Total Stock Capitalization ....ccccccccccccccess $ 6,339,899,329 $ 8,680,759,704 36.92 
Per cent.'R.R. Bonds Held by Life Cos........ 10.92 10.86 — 06 
Per cent. R.R. Stocks Held by Life Cos..... 7.21 3.81 - 3.40 

Insurance Progress—1904-1914 
Increase or 
Decrease, 
1904 1914 Per cent. 

Se Se ON oss siersaaiesdesitowiawe weee $ 12,547,937,441 $ 21,589,172,372 72.08 
Insurance in Force Per Capita .....ssccecseeees $ 152 $ 219 43.83 

Number of Policies, Ordinary  .....++.sesseeeeees 5,208,441 9,252,941 77.65 

Number of Policies, Industrial .......+.-+.eeeee 15,674,114 31,159,038 98.79 

Average Size Policy, Ordinary .........s+eeeeeeee t 1,999 $ 1,883 — 5.80 

Average Size of Policy, Industrial .............. $ 136 $ 134 — 1.47 

I NN ne a ad leet cate us $ 2,498,960,968 $ 4,935,252,793 97.49 
Number of Life Insurance Companies............ 93 250 168.81 

1904 1914 
Table C 

Life Insurance Company Investments 1904-1914 
Number of Companies in Business.........++.++. 93 250 
Number of Companies Tabulated..........ss+++« 63 116 
Per cent. OO” eee ee © 67.74 46.49 
Assets of All Companies.............++- és $2,499,090,998.00 $4,935,252,793.00 
kOe ieee $2,489,031 ,634.00 $4,830,154,523.00 
er GONG WWM sc scacoscrctccescneveevaeaces 99.59 97.89 

Assets Per cent. of Assets 
Dec. 31, Total Dec. 31, 
Classes of Assets 1904 1904 1914 1914 

ie SME Gi dad dt a aioe umaineeatind $ 178,425,828.15 7.17 3.40 $ 164,547,316.69 
2 Mortgage BGO hniiacaveadensuancwataensioaine 681,047 ,925.88 27.37 34.46 1,660, 168,266.09 
3 Collateral Loans ........ses0e9e piteibewicbasitine 42,332,616.87 1.70 .39 18,984,766.48 
4 Policy Loans and Premium Notes....... 187,644,831.22 7.54 14.94 722,406,573.67 
ee eee 750,668,349.33 30.16 26.00 1,256,000,282.46 
6 State, County and Municipal Bonds......... 163,194,690.20 6.57 11.06 534,607,399.84 
7 Public EET TR 111,209.859.14 4.47 3.84 185,848,359.57 
4A... een ene 17,470,168.18 70 61 30,113,643.97 
7 NE NE Sniianis, soanuacacakessoxaesibes 45,681,425.92 1.83 68 33,111,374.04 
10 Public Service Stocks .......:ssscssceccceeee 19,779,115.45 79 26 , — 12.925.933.36 
11 Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, etc..... 55,983,962.05 2.24 56 27,091,032.48 
FP LOSS eter pee 3,158,848.14 12 04 2.106,703.18 
13 Non-ledger Assets Less Non-admitted Assets 130,641,641.21 5.24 1.80 87,308,951.86 
oe RM MND Soa Son hic cc Asad eatederesuanncon 101,791,372.83 4.08 1.95 94,933,919.43 

Total Admitted Assets ........cccccececeeee $2,489,030,634.57 100.00 100.00 $4,830,154,523.12 
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out need of urging or pleading, 


and the businesses of the United States. 
Mutual are a unit in their 
Occasionally we have 





Popularity’s Persistent Progress 


of all great years in delivered business for this Company—1916! 
our representatives, 
industry, were the enactors of this glistening achievement. 

The tide of new business is flowing strongly in the New Year. 
1917 will be another golden period of widely increased protective service of the homes 
Home Office and Field in the Massachusetts 
determination to be front-rank contributors. 


a General Agency opening for a quality man. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1891 
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with vigorous and self-directed 


We expect that 





sets of life insurance companies were 
doubled during the decade referred to. 

In striking contrast to the reduction 
in the proportion of railroad securities 
held by life insurance companies, states 
the report, is the increase in the hold- 
ings of such securities by savings banks 
from $291,000,000 to $878,000,000 in the 
same decade. This is an increase of 
about 200 per cent. or more than three 
times the rate of growth of the life in- 
surance companies’ increase in such se- 
curities, 

The largest relative increase in any 
single item of investments held by the 
life companies (outside of policy loans, 
over which they have no control) is in 
the class comprising State, county and 


municipal bonds. Their holdings in 
these securities increased from $160,- 
000,000 to $530,000,000 during the dec- 
ade. The rate of increase was 227 per 
cent. The percentage that such se- 
curities bear to total assets of life in- 


surance companies increased from 6.57 
to 11.06. 


EXPECT $15,000,000 YEAR 





Royal Union Growing Fast—Insurance 
in Force $44,105,695—Depart- 
ment’s Report 





The Royal Union Mutual Life, of Des 
Moines, lIa,, expects to write $15,000,- 
000 next year. The Company’s total 
insurance in force on December 31 last 
was $44,105,695; and it made a gain 
last year in insurance in force of $4,- 
698,545. 

In submitting the report of the State 
Department on the Company, after a 
nine weeks’ examination, Insurance 
Commissioner Emory H. English said: 

“| note with satisfaction the substan- 
tial growth of your Company during the 


past three years, and am pleased to 
indulge the hope that succeeding de- 
partmental examinations will record 


yains no less deserving of commenda- 
tion, and disclose at the same time as 
good financial condition.” 
Regarding Royal Mutual 
the report says: 
“Tt is 


dividends, 


needless to remark that the 
foregoing dividends are substantial in 
amount. If the schedule can be main- 
tained, the fact will be a splendid com- 
mentary on the earning ability of the 
Company.” 

Regarding settlement of death claims, 
the same report says: 

“The Company's treatment of settle- 
ments was characterized by the utmost 
fairness. Claims are paid promptly up- 
on receipt of completed proofs of death. 
Advantage is not taken of the provision 
giving the Company the right to make 
settlement within sixty days after re- 
ceiving satisfactory proofs of death,” 


ADDITIONAL 1916 FIGURES 

The paid-for business of the Capitol 
Life of Colorado, for 1916, was $6,274,- 
605; total insurance in force as of De- 
cember thirty-first, $20,718,383. The 
Occidental Life of California, estimate 
o1 paid-for business last year is $4,380,- 
866. 





The “Home Life” 


For 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 
$125,660,173 





Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, Wew York, NW. Y. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 


Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, . 


Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 + year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3 1879. 


FEDERATION THROWS ITS CARDS 
ON THE TABLE 

In an appeal for recognition made 
to fire underwriters through the medi- 
um of a letter addressed to a committee 
ot the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, signed by Fred L. Gray, George 
D. Webb and W. G. Wilson, the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federations 
has squarely outlined its platform, its 
functions and its purposes. There has 
been a feeling among fire insurance of- 
ficials that some more. substantial 
reason for recognition of the Federa- 
tion than an organization “to fight State 
insurance” should be forthcoming. The 
letter of Messrs. Gray, Webb and Wil- 
son, splendidly and lucidly written, 
says that the platform of the Insurance 
Federation, giving its object for ex- 
istence, should not be too narrowly 
interpreted. The plan says the object 
of the Federation is to furnish mem- 
bers and the general public reliable 
information concerning the origin, na- 
ture and effect of any and all legislation 
the purpose or natural consequence of 
which is to make the State, directly or 
indirectly, wholly or in part, an under- 
writer of insurance hazards of any de- 
scription. The words “or natural con- 
sequence,” the Federation says, “were 
employed after careful deliberation in 
order to justify Federation interest in 
a class of legislative proposals which 
though perhaps not directly or immedi- 
ately involving the principle of State in- 
surance, might nevertheless have a most 
-mportant indirect bearing thereon.” 

The three important functions of the 
Federation are given as follows: 

First, to conduct a practical cam- 
paign of education to the end that 
there may be a better comprehen- 
sion of insurance fundamentals in 
the public mind and a more sym- 


pathetic public attitude toward in- 
surance carriers. 

Second, to reinforce by ‘every 
legitimate means those who cham- 
pion the rights of sound insurance 
before legislative bodies. 

Third, to co-operate with other 
business organizations in support- 
ing only those candidates for public 
office who can be depended on to 
treat insurance and all other legiti- 
mate business activities with wis- 
dom and fairness. 


The specific functions of the National 
Council of Insurance Federations are 
to aid in the development of the or- 
ganization; to see that the policy and 


practices of the various subsidiary 
bodies are substantially uniform; to 
maintain an efficient central bureau for 
exchange of information; to superin- 
tend the publication of a Federation 
newspaper; to counsel and assist local 
federations. 

Five practical questions are then pre- 
sented to fire insurance companies for 
consideration in determining whether 
to join or hold aloof of the movement: 


1. What has fire insurance to 
fear from the State insurance 
propaganda? aa 

2. What specific benefit. ean the 
Federation be to the fire companies 
in the handling of promiscuous leg- 
islation affecting their interests? 

3. What certainty is there that 
the Federation will be wisely di- 
rected in all jurisdictions? 


4. Will the Federation’s legisla- 
tive machinery conflict with that 
already established by the fire 
companies? 

5. Can the fire companies afford 
to maintain an apathetic attitude 
toward a movement of such im- 
portance and promise? 

The Federation answers the first 
question by citing the consideration by 
the City of Cleveland at the present 
time of the establishment of municipal 
fire insurance that will cover not only 
city owned property “but all property 
within the city limits.” The advocacy 
of Illinois State fire insurance by Su- 
perintendent Potts and the activities 
of the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League in 
the Northwest (which activities include 
State Insurance propaganda), are also 
given. 

The second question is answered by 
the statement that the Federation 
stands committed to the support of all 
sound, constructive insurance legisla- 
tion. The confidence in the Federation 
‘is shown by the following query: “Is 
it conceivable that if the insurance 
citizenry of Missouri and South Caro- 
lina had been effectively mobilized un- 
der the banner of the Federation four 
years ago the statutes that caused 
such embarrassment to the fire inter- 
ests in those States would ever have 
been enacted?” 

The third point about the conduct of 
the Federation’s activities is answered 
by the statement that insurance agents 
who constitute most of the member- 
ship are able, reputable and conserva- 
tive business men who may be expect- 
ed to think correctly and wisely. 

Under the fourth head the statement 
is made “with the utmost emphasis” 
that it is neither the purpose nor de- 
sire of the Federation to absorb any 
existing activity of the fire companies, 
such as the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, but merely seeks co-operation. 
The present machinery is good enough. 

The concluding question—apathy 
among fire insurance men towards the 
Federation—is countered with this in- 
terrogation: “Is it possible that in- 
surance as a principle appeals less 
strongly to the home offices than to 
those on the firing line?” 

The last point made is that the Fed- 
eration is no longer a theory but a fact. 





A WESTERN SIGN 
The Fire Insurance Society of New 
York has discovered this sign in the 
Middle West—discovered by proxy: 
“Don’t smoke cigarettes near the 
gasolene tank. If you’re not worth 


much, gasolene is.” 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 




















EUGENE F. HORD 


Eugene F. Hord, who has been resi- 
dent manager in New York City for the 
Maryland Casualty Company, during the 
past two years, began his business 
career as a stenographer in Chicago for 
the Union Casualty & Surety Company. 
When that Company was purchased by 
the Maryland Casualty Mr. Hord went 
it.to the claim department of the Mary- 
land at Chicago; and in 1903 was made 
manager of the claim department, as- 
suming a similar position in New York 
in 1907. In 1910 he was placed in charge 
of the claim department of the Trav- 
elers in New York City; and in Decem- 
ber, 1914, returned to the Maryland as 
resident manager, having jurisdiction 
over Greater New York, all of Long 
Island, Westchester, Rockland and Or- 
ange counties. In 1914 this office had 
a premium income of $470,000; the pre- 
miums in 1916 were $875,000. Mr. 
Hord is a member of the Queensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, Cherry Valley 
Golf Club and Jamaica Golf Club. 

* a * “ 


George H. Murdoch, former secre- 
tary of the Fire Insurance Society of 
Newark, is now the head of the Mur- 
dcch Law Book Company of Newark. 
Before he went into the insurance end 


he was with the Newark “News.” 
+” * * 


Elbridge Gerry Snow, president of 
the Home Insurance Company, had a 
birthday a few days ago, and as usual 
a large number of insurance men took 
advantage of the event to show the re- 
gard in which they hold this executive, 
by means of floral offerings, telegrams 
and letters. There is nothing perfunc- 
tory in this tribute, it comes straight 
from the heart. It must be a source 
of considerable satisfaction to Mr. 
Snow to know that the qualities of 
gentleness with manliness, courtesy 
with strength, possessed by him—and 
rather an unique combination—have 
not only long been recognized, but are 
tremendously appreciated. 

a * * 


William B. Dickson, of Montclair, N. 
J., who was chairman of the Employers’ 
Liability Commission of New Jersey, 
has consented, at the request of Gover- 
nor Edge, to serve as chairman of a 
commission of three to assist the Gov- 
ernor in bringing about a solution of 
the State prison problem, particularly 
as it relates to the introduction of the 
State-use system. ; 


A. T. Van Heusen, of Amsterdam, has 
represented the Aetna, Home, Insurance 
Company ‘of North America and Hart- 
ford for thirty years continuously and 
has occupied the same office for that 
time. Mr. Van Heusen is president of 
the Board of Underwriters of Amster. 
dam and has been active in its affairs 
since it was organized twenty years ago. 
He has also been a circuit judge and 
a city magistrate. In addition to his 
other activities Mr. Van Heusen is a 
partner in the large department store 
in Albany bearing that name. 


*-_ += * 


John Postgate, a well-known news- 
paper man who in the past has run 
insurance columns in the Chicago 
“Post” and, Pittsburgh “Post,” is the 
ecitor of an insurance column which 
has been established by the New York 
“Globe.” Mr. Postgate has had an un- 
usually wide newspaper experience, 
which has included covering a former 
European war; has reported Wall Street 
happenings for New York dailies; was 
Washington correspondent of the old 
Chicago “Herald,” and is an able and 
instructive writer and The Eastern Un- 
derwriter wishes him success in his 


new venture. 
*_ * *& 


W. L. Hathaway, manager of the San 
Francisco agency of the Mutual Life 
ot New York, entered the employ of the 
Mutual Life in the San Francisco office 
as an agent in 1892. In 1898 he was 
appointed general agent for the South- 
western field, with headquarters at Al- 
buquerque, N. M., when that part of 
the country was sparsely settled. While 
in charge of this territory, he received 
a large percentage of the business, 
and also appointed many new agents. 
Scme of the members of this agency 
are now at the head of agencies of 
their own, and most of them are still 
with the Company. In 1912 the South- 
western territory was divided into two 
sections, and Mr. Hathaway was placed 
in charge of the Oregon agency of 
which he made a success. Mr. Hatha- 
way was later selected to direct the 
office through which he first entered the 
employ of the Mutual Life. 

During the eleven years that Mr. 
Hathaway has held the managerial 
power for the Mutual in San Francisco, 
his agency has accounted for a steady 
and substantial production of new busi- 
ness. At the Detroit Convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in 1910, a suggestion was ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hathaway to bring the 
life insurance organizations in closer 
contact with each other, by holding 
their agency meetings collectively at 
some place to be selected. On his re- 
turn to San Francisco, Mr. Hathaway 
placed the matter before the local un- 
derwriters’ association and it was 
strongly endorsed by them. The World’s 
Insurance Congress was the result of 
this movement which Mr. Hathaway 
fathered. 


’. * * 


Clarence J. Green is now president 
and owner of the H. D. Goodale Co., 
Inc., Mr. Goodale having died five years 
ago. Mr. Green is also secretary-treas- 
urer of the Underwriters’ Association 
of Watertown. The agency has repre- 
sented the Aetna and Home since it 
was organized. 

+ . 7 


(Randall N. Saunders, former assem- 
blyman, has been appointed an agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 
Columbia and Greene Counties, New 
York. 

. ‘2 

Augustus K. Knoll, of Buffalo, gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
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H. E. Maxson Goes 
With C. R. Neidlinger 


SPECIAL AGENT OF CONTINENTAL 
FOR EIGHT YEARS 








Receive Gift of Appreciation 
From Associates in Albany 
Field Club 


will 





HH. E. Maxson, special agent of the 
Continental in Eastern New York, has 
resigned to become associated with 
Charles R. Neidlinger, who maintains 
offices at Liberty Street, New York, and 
in Havana, Cuba. Mr. Neidlinger, who 
represents the Continental Fire, Mary- 
land Casualty and Compania De Se- 
curos, of Cuba, in the island republic, 
is now in Cuba, 

Mr. Maxson is one of the most pop- 
ular men in the New York State field, 
and has represented the Continental 
for eight years. His resignation is dat- 
ed February 1, and his successor has 
not yet been appointed. 

To Get Gift From Albany Field Club 

At the January meeting of the Al- 
bany Field Club, held at Keeler’s Hotel, 
Albany, last Friday, proposed changes 
in the constitution and plan of opera- 
tion of the club were discussed and 
will come up for action at the next 
meeting. ‘Charles Hoyt Smith, special 
agent of the L. & L. & G., presided for 
the first time as president. Regret was 
expressed at the resignation of Mr, Max- 
son, who was not able to be present at 
the meeting. A committee, of which J. 
B. Dacey, special agent of the Boston, 
was chairman, was appointed to present 
to Mr. Maxson a suitable token of the 
appreciation of the members of the 
club of Mr. Maxson’s association with 
them and their regret at his leaving the 
field. Best wishes were also sent Mr. 
Maxson for his success in Cuba. 

Those Present 

Among those attending the meeting 

were Mr, Smith; L. C. Breed, special 


agent, National; J. B. Dacey, special 
agent, Boston; A. T. Lovett, special 
agent, Fire Association; R. N. Moore, 


special agent, Insurance Company of 
North America; W. B. Lutz, special 
agent, Phoenix of London; George S. 
Tompkins,. special agent, Commercial 
Union; Percy Ling, special agent, North 
British & Mercantile; Tom Naulty, Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
State; R. F. Van Vranken, special agent, 
Home; A. J. Bates, special agent, New 
York Underwriters’ Agency; W. W. 
Lenox, Albany, manager of general ad- 
justment bureau; L. A. Williamson, 
staff adjuster; Martin Kunziger, staff 
adjuster; Joseph H, Mayers, special 
agent, Niagara; R. W. Swayne, of The 
—~tocge Underwriter, and special agent 
Tice, 





NATIONAL UNION’S PROGRESS 





Assets Show Increase of $262,598— 
Surplus of $193,709; Premiums, 
$189,731 





The continual progress being made 
by the National Union is shown by the 
following synopsis of its annual finan- 
cial statement compared with the previ- 
ous year: 





1916 1915 Increase 
Assets btabsemoayacvnl $4,427,823 $4,165,225 $262,598 
wet premiums 310, 2,120,883 189,731 
744,655 550,946 193,709 
eserve for unearned 
Premiums .......... 2,362,164 2,327,302 34,862 





TO MEET FEBRUARY 15 
The Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of New Jersey will hold its mid-year 
meeting in Trenton on February 15. 





Graded Commission 
Plan Was Wise Move 


PREVENTED IMPENDING CHAOS 
IN WESTERN TERRITORY 








P. D. McGregor, Western Manager 
Queen Insurance Co., Speaks in 


New York 





P. D. McGregor of Chicago, manager 
of the Western Department of the 
Queen Insurance Company of America, 
ic an address delivered before the In- 
surance Society of New York on the 
subject of, “Underwriting Conditions 
in the Middle West” on January 23rd, 
tcld of the workings of the Western 
Union in the early days and described 
the conditions existing in the territory 
outside of the accepted cities where 
non-union companies were rapidly raid- 
ing the business from the union com- 
panies through the payment of five to 
ten per cent. more commissiOn on the 
better classes of business. Continuing 
Mr. McGregor said in part: 

“It was felt that something must be 
done to check this onslaught and at 
the September, 1899, meeting, after a 
stormy session, the so-called graded 
commission plan was adopted, which 
briefly meant that The Union rate of 
commission was still 15 per cent., but 
any agent who represented only Union 
companies might be paid 15 per cent. 
on ordinary business, 20 per cent. on 
brick store buildings (not contents) 
and 25 per cent. on dwellings, churches, 
etc., commonly known as ‘preferred.’ 

“This, in my judgment, was the 
wisest step The Union ever took. It 
was a process of separation that vio- 
lated no law and placed no restraint 
upon the agent. Those who had only 
Union companies commenced charging 
graded commissions from October 1, 
1899. Slowly but surely the leavening 
process went on until the Union com- 
panies had largely regained the business 
they had lost, and it was then agreed 
on the part of many that the measure 
which was intended to be one of de- 
fense was ethically correct. 

“The non-Union companies, being far- 
seeing, met and formed an institution 
krown as ‘The Bureau,’ which embraces 
ir its membership most of the compan- 
ies not represented in The Union. Over- 
tures of peace were made as between 
the two bodies and a joint working 
agreement was reached whereby The 
Bureau practically adopts all of the 
rules of The Union, and these two in- 
stitutions work in harmony, leaving 
only a few companies which are not 
members of either one or the other. 

“The basis of the agreement briefly 
is that in strictly Union agencies The 
Union can pay graded commissions. In 
strictly Bureau agencies the companies 
may pay The Bureau scale of commis- 
sions, which is a trifle higher than that 
of The Union. In agencies where there 
are one or more non-affiliated compan- 
ies (by which is meant those that are 
not members of either The Union or 
Bureau) both organizations pay 15 per 
cent. only. In ‘mixed’ agencies, which 
are made up of Union and Bureau 
companies exclusively, The Union grad- 
ed commission is paid. 

“Under this working agreement be- 
tween the two bodies it has been found 
possible to regulate commissions in 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis, be- 
ing three of the former so-called ‘large 
cities’ of The Union, and it is hoped 
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that some action later on will be taken 
with the other three. It would have 
been practically impossible to have 
brought this about without the active 
co-operation of The Bureau companies. 
The Bureau had about twelve excepted 
cities and the agreement is that for 
every Union city regulated two Bureau 
cities will receive like treatment. 


“The field men of the two organiza- 
tions, who previously had been at log- 
gerheads, now come together in vari- 
ous field club meetings and are active 
in the association known as the ‘Blue 
Goose,’ with its slogan—‘Tote fair’— 
which endeavors to bring about better 
conditions in the business, as well as 
some enjoyment and social intercourse, 
su that we are now pretty near the 
period they used to tell us of in school 
when in the early history of the coun- 
try came the so-called era of good 
feeling. 

“So much for the material things and 
their advantages, but, after all, the key- 
note of fire insurance is rates. Prac- 
tically any risk except a knOwn moral 
hazard may safely be accepted if the 
rate is adequate. The question of mak- 
ing schedules that adequately will rate 
the various risks from the simple dwell- 
ing to the complex special hazard is 
one that has enlisted the attention of 
many of the brightest minds in our 
business. Many theories have bean 
tried, only to be discarded before be- 
ing put into practical use. In the early 
days of local boards the rating was 
done largely by the companies’ special 
agents through their State boards and 
committees and it was quite custom- 
ary to seek membership on the rating 
committee because it was supposed to 
give one an advantage with his local 
agent. The rating was very crude and 
slipshod, so much so that two men 
starting at different ends of a block 
and meeting in the middle would have 
quite different results as to the proper 
rates, while the man who went down 
the alleyway would differ from the 
other two.” 


UNIFORMS ONLY INSURED 


State Bears a Loss in Troy, N. Y.— 
Agents Discuss Stamping 
Office 

Troy, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The only insur- 
ance on the State armory which burned 
last week was $15,000 on the uniforms 
and equipment. The building is a total 
loss estimated at $300,000. The insur- 
ance on the uniforms and equipment 
was placed by the Troy Insurance Agen- 
cy. 

The fact that the building was a total 
loss with no insurance is looked upon 
by up-State agents as an occurence 
which may bring the State to insuring 
its property. 

Troy agents have been agitated since 
January 1 over the prospect of having 
the stamping office which has been lo- 
cated in that city moved to Albany. 
This proposal was made on the basis of 
economy, it being claimed that a rev- 
enue office at Troy was an unnecessary 





expense and that Troy agents could 
come to Albany with little difficulty. 
The office was closed only one day, 


however, and opened for business again 
on Tuesday. 


WITH AUTO. INSURANCE CO. 

W. H. Shaul, inspector of the sprinkl- 
ered risk department of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State, has 
resigned to go with the sprinklered risk 
department of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford. 





RE-ELECT T. J. LAPRES 
The directors of the Seaboard Fire, of 
Atlantic City, have re-elected Theodore 
J. Lapres president. The capital of the 
Company is $50,000 and the surplus and 
undivided profits $19,011. 








Miss Helen I. Buckley is agent for the 
Northern of London in Lyons, N, Y. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Lloyds Guarantees 
Reach £4,528,500 


DEPOSITS FOR SECURITY NOW 
FOOT £324,200 


Five Hundred and Seventy-five Under- 
writers Give Auditor’s Certificates 
to Board of Trade 


Recent questions asked about Lloyds 
in the House of Commons and the an 
swers thereto have reached this coun- 
try. Two of the questions and answers 
follow: 

Question: 

What is the amount of the deposits, 
if any, furnished in accordance with 
the Eighth Schedule (B) ard (C), 2 (3), 
of the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, 
by Lloyd’s Underwriters as security for 
the due fulfilment of their fire and ac- 
cident insurance contracts; the amount 
of the security furnished in the form 
of guarantees; whether any of the guar- 
antees which may be furnished as an 
alternative to a deposit are given by 
persons who are not members of Lloyd’s 
Underwriters’ Association; and, if so 
to what extent? 

Answer: 

The amount of the deposits furnished 
in accordance with Schedule 8(B) and 
(C) 2 (b) of the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909, by Lloyd’s Underwriters as 
security for claims in connection with 
fire, accident and other non-marine 
business is £324,200. The amount of 
the security furnished in accordance 
with the provisions referred to in the 
form of guarantees is £4,528,500. 

Question: 

How many Lloyd’s Underwriters have 
complied with the requirements laid 
down in Schedule 8, paragraphs (B) 
and (C) (1) (b) of the Assurance 
Companies Act as regards the furnish- 
ing to the Board of Trade of a state- 
ment showing the extent and character 
of the business effected by them; and 
how many Lloyd's Underwriters, in lieu 
of complying with paragraph (D) (1) 
(a) and (b), have elected to comply 
with paragraphs (B) and (C) (2) of 
the Schedule and supply to the Board 
of Trade an auditor's certificate in lieu 
of a full statement showing the extent 
and character of the business trans- 
acted? 

Answer: 

No Lioyd’s Underwriters have fur- 
nished the Board of Trade with a 
statement showing the extent and char- 
acter of the business effected by them 
in accordance with Schedule 8 (B) and 
(C) 1 (b) of the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909. Five hundred and seventy- 
five Lloyd’s Underwriters elected to 
comply with the alternative require- 
in accordance with Schedule 8 (B) and 
(C) 2, and furnished the Board with 
auditor’s certificates. 

Thus it is disclosed that the security 
consists of: 


EE siscasicic te weewaw eee Oe £324,200 


Mutual Guarantees ......... 4,528,500 


£4,852,700 
Comparing these figures with previ- 
ous records obtained from the same 
source, we find: 
Mutual 


No: of Guarantees by 

Year Members Deposit Members 

SPERs 6osi0senee 501 £228,250 £2,841,428 
a ee 511 207,000 2,885,210 
Serie 544 263,750 4,436,000 
ee 564 286,000 4,548,000 
ae 575 324,200 4,528,500 

* * &* 


Stillman Chairman of Brokers’ Publi- 
cation Committee 


The Chairman of the Publication 
Committee of the Fire Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York—in other words, 


PHILAODEL PH 
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Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


CO., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








the editor of the bulletin issued by this 


association is F. W. Stillman. This SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


Bulletin has created a lot of talk 
among underwriters recently by 
comments on current conditions in fire 


underwriting and in reference to com- DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
vany and other associations. Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
* + 2 Phone: John 2312 


its 2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Representing 








Pittsburgh Brokers 


Thomson & Sproull, fire insurance 
brokers, have leased half the ground 
floor in the Magee building, 336 Fourth 


Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


** * INSURANCE COMPANY 
. ren : OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Decline Munition Risks ESTABLISHED 1857 
It is reported that the Re-insurance STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1916 
Bureau has placed munition risks on Assets ....... sooees oneosercens Remees ++ $2,063,315 
REND dsc. ddedeatoO ee eewswdewseseeiee 922,699 


the prohibited list. 
Surplus ....... pie 


The offices of William Sohmer, fire 
insurance agency, representing the Ger- 





-Deutsche 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
LOCAL MERGER ° 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J. H. LENEWHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


cccccccccccccccccccccce  15140,616 








man Alliance and First National, have 7 
combined with Sohmer & Harris, Equit- 
able Life agents, under the manage- CRUM 
ment of <A. A. Harris. Philip T. 


& FORSTER 


Schmidt has left the Sohmer agency GENERAL AGENTS 


to do a general insurance business in 


his own Office. 95 WILLIAM STREET 


LAW’S STATE CHART United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


A State fire insurance chart for 1917 Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
has been compiled and published by 
Harrison Law of Nutley, New Jersey. 
The chart includes important features National Lumber Ins. Co., Buffalo 
necessary to the reinsurance and ac- 5 ‘J 
counting departments. 

F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illi 
TALKS IN OSWEGO —— os - 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


N. Y. United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 





The Oswego “Times” devoted a col- E MPANY, LTD., 
umn and a half to the speech of Ralph THE YORKSHIR INO OF YORK. ENGLAND 


G. Potter, of the Underwriters’ Associa- ESTABLISHED 1824 
tion of New York State, telling the The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
Chamber of Commerce how the city tofore represented in — States 
could have lower rates. Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers —— B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
escctialcatnasiae Harry F. Wanvig, ee Secretary k B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
New York Life I 0, 0 MATDEN LANE, NEW YORE ll St., N York 
sRNT N a ; c ew Yor e ae. an rust Co Ss. Trustee, No. 52 Wa t. ew Yor 
AGENTS SONS OF BANKER DEPARTMENTS METROPOLITAN, ipWillard S. Brown & Co. Managers, New, York, 
John D. and Frank Cesari ave ; VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, 
opened an a office in steed ~ SOUTHEASTERN, “ee & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; CeO NSTANA and 
‘ a peal eng a 28 MISSISSIPPI, Jas. Ross, Manager, New Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. 
ter, N. Y. Their father is a private Johnston, Manager, a K. Hamilton and McClure Kelly, "Assistant. Managers, San 





banker and steamship agent. Francisco, Cal. 
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Discussion Over 
Non-Concurrencies 


PROMINENT ~ BRITISH UNDER- 
WRITER WRITES PACIFIC COAST 
MAN 


Difference in Systems of Apportionment 
as Applied in England ‘and 
on Coast 

In the East there is no fixed rule 
with reference to apportionment of 
nen-concurrencies. Adjusters at differ- 
ent times have used the Hartford, Gris- 
wold, Kinne, Cromie, Reading Al- 
pany rules, depending upon which best 
meets the situation. Generally speak- 
ing adjustments are made without re- 
gard to any rule, but the apportionment 
is worked out along lines which would 
appear to meet the equities of the case, 
always keeping in mind that no method 
be employed but one which would give 
the assured the fullest indemnity the 
policy will afford. On the Pacific Coast 


or 


the Kinne rule (known as the Pacific 
Coast method) is in use. An interest- 
ing discussion of the Pacific Coast 


method has taken place between George 
Hf. Marks, assistant Fire Manager of 
the London Assurance, well-known in 
this country, as he was here advising 
adjusters after the San Francisco con- 
flagration and A. W. Thornton, a prom- 
inent figure among adjusters on the 
Coast. 

Pacific Coast and English Methods 

In the correspondence Mr. Marks dis- 
cusses the merits of the British system 


of contribution and apportionment as 
compared with the Pacific Coast, or 
Kinne method. The Pacific Coast and 
the British methods are illustrated as 


follows: 
Pacific Coast Method 
No. 1 


Co, A insured $1000 with 100% co-insurance 
Co. B insured $1000 with no co-insurance 

VaIWE. o.c000< $4000 rT) rere $1000 
Co. A pays $250 


Co. B pays $500 
Assured stands $250 of loss 
No, 2 
Co. A insured $1000 in 2 warehouses with 
average clause 
Co. B insured $1000 in 2 warehouses with no 
average clause 
Value each warehouse .......... $2000 
Loss warehouse No, 1.........++. $1000 
CA BORG scpecacsicoassunn $333.33 
RO, DB PRPS cvcecccnccsccccese 666.67 $1000 
No, 3 
Co. A insures $1000 on livestock, claim not 
to exceed $100 on any one animal 
Co. B. insures $1000 on livestock (no limit). 
Loss $500 on one animal 
Co. A’s proportion would be $250, but has 
limit of $100 and therefore pays only....$100 
¢. B’s proportion ..... pieceepaneristosesees $250 
$350 


Assured loses $150 by reason of limitation in 
Co. A’s policy. 


English Method 


Independent 


E Company Liability Pays 
No. 1 A $250 $200 
B 1000 800 
, $1250 “$1000 
No. 3 A $100 $83.33 
B 500 416.67 
$600 $500.00 
Mr. Marks’ Letter 
In his letter to Mr. Thornton, Mr. 


Marks says in part: 

“This is a subject in which I know 
you take a great deal of interest, and 
to which you have devoted a consider- 
alle amount of study. As I have also 
for several years past been particularly 
interested in the apportionment of loss- 
e:, I thought it would not be amiss if 
I told you how one or two of the points 
of your lecture strike me as somewhat 
different from the English system. 

“I think on a previous occasion I 
have commented upon the Reading Rule 
and the Finn Rule, both of which are 
quite unknown on this side, where the 
usual rule adopted is what you know as 
the Albany Rule, with this variation, 
that it is now the invariable practise 
to apportion non-concurrent, non-aver- 


age policies according to the Albany 
Kule by in the first place paying the 
largest loss, then bringing in the bal- 
ance of the policy to pay the next lar- 
gest loss, and so on down to the small- 
est loss. Then the process is reversed, 
and the smallest loss taken first, then 
the next largest. and so to the largest 
loss. These apportionments are then 
combined and the mean between the 
two apportionments is taken as the final 
figure for payment. Sometimes, but 
rot often, this has the.effect of still 
leaving the insured to bear a portion 
of the loss although in the aggregate 
he is fully insured, in which event the 
remainder of the loss is re-apportioned 
amongst the policies that are still un- 
exhausted. 

“I am more in favor, however, of the 
rule adopted on your side, as the prac- 
tice here necessarily punishes the blan- 
ket policy very inequitably. 

“My purpose in writing, however, was 
rather to take up the examples you give 
numbered 1, 2 and 8, where a policy 
with a co-insurance clause is put 
against a policy without a co-insurance 
clause. 

Discusses Thornton’s Examples 

“It would appear from your example 
No. 1 that if the insured had not taken 
out a policy with Company A he would 
have received the full amount of his 
loss from Company B, but because he 
takes out a policy with Company A you 


mézke out that he should lose $250, 
which is manifestly unjust. The way 


it would be apportioned here would be 
on the independent liability basis, viz, 
that Company A is independently liable 
for $250,-and would have to pay that 
amount if there were no insurance with 
Company B. Company B has similarly 
independent liability for $1,000, and 
would have to pay that amount if there 
were no insurance in Company A. The 
total of the independent liability is 
therefore $1,250 to pay a loss of $1,000. 
The apportionment will then stand as 
follows: 


Independent 
Company Liability Pays 
A $250 $200 
B 1000 800 
$1259 $1000 


“The same principle applies to your 
example No. 3. The independent liabil- 


ity of Company A is $100, that being 
the limit on any one animal. Company 
3’s liability is $500, viz, the total 
amount of the loss seeing that this 


company has no limit on livestock. The 
apportionment would then stand: 
Independent 


Company Liability Pays 


A $100 $83.33 
B 500 416.67 
$600 $500.00 


“Under your apportionment the in 
sured loses $150 although he has ample 
insurance, and if he had no insurance 
in Company A he could recover the 
whole amount from Company B. 

“The principle upon which we act on 
this side, and which is supported by all 
court decisions is that the insured must 
not suffer beyond the amount which the 
full liability under his policies will give 
to him. I shall be interested to know 
whether you do not look at it from the 
same standpoint. Why should the in- 
sured suffer merely because he has 
other insurance? 

“The contribution clause in my opin- 
ion does not have this effect, for as a 
matter of fact the independent liability 
is really the amount of insurance that 
the insured has upon the property de- 
stroyed, and the contribution clause 
merely provides that the loss should be 
paid in the same proportion.” 


Mr. Thornton’s Reply 


Mr. Thornton replied to Mr. Marks’ 
letter in a lecture delivered before the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific, and reprinted by the “Pacific 
Underwriter.” Mr. Thornton said: 


I am not entirely familiar with the 
verbiage of the English policy in the 
clause providing for contribution, but 
the insurance contract used in this coun- 
try distinctly provides that the company 
shall not be liable for a greater pro- 
portion of any loss than the amount 
named in the policy bears to the whole 
insurance, whether valid or not, and 
the contribution to be made by the com- 
pany in case of loss may be provided by 
agreement attached to the policy. Un 
der this language a policy for $1,000 
would pay one half the loss (within the 
limit of the policy) when the entire in 
surance is $2,000, with a co-insurance 
clause on the second policy, whether or 
no such co-insurance clause in the sec 
ond policy reduces the claim of the as 
sured. This has been decided by our 
courts, and seems to be in line with 
proper practices, If it were not so, and 
if the policy without co-insurance could 
be compelled to pay the deficit arising 
through the failure of the insured to 
comply with the co-insurance require 
ments, then it is apparent that the 
property owner could effect a material 
saving in his premiums without incur- 
ring much, if any, of a penalty. This 
could be done by attaching co-insurance 
to part (even the greater part), of his 
policies, obtaining a reduction in rate of 
z0 per cent. or 30 per cent, and, as a 
safeguard, securing a small part of his 
protection without any co-insurance 
provision. In case of loss, should he be 
short of the necessary amount of insur 
ance to comply with the requirements, 
the policy without the co-insurance 
would make up the deficit, thereby ful 
ly protecting the owner without impos 
ing on him any penalty for failure to 
comply with the provisions of the pol 
icy, for which he had obtained a mate- 
rial reduction in rates. The above ap 
plies of course to partial losses only, 
as it naturally follows that the assured 
would recover the face of his policy in 


case of total destruction of his proper 
ty, and would only suffer the penalty 
of losing the difference between the 


amount of insurance and the total valu 
ation. Mr. Marks points out that allow- 
ing the insured has sufficient indemnity 
to cover his loss, it would be manifestly 


unfair to penalize him on account of 
the conditions of one policy, If the 
assured takes out a contract of indem 


nity for $1,000 with a permit 
insurance and vacancy 
thereto, it is apparent that he could 
recover a $500 loss from the company 
issuing the policy if there was no other 
insurance on the property. Suppose, 
however, he afterwards secures another 


for other 
permit attached 


policy for an equal amount, and fails 
to obtain permit for vacancy or to se 
cure permission for other insurance, 


then the second company wold not be 
liable on account of the breach of both 
conditions. In event of a loss of $500 
the first company would pa’ $250 and 
the seco'id company would pay nothing, 
so that the assured would suffer a pen 
alty of $250 by the conditions imposed 
by the second contract, although having 
ample insurance. The liability of the 
company must be fixed and determined 
regardless of the assured’s failure to 
comply with the restrictions and condi 
tions of another contract, for which he 
suffers a penalty. It also occurs to the 
writer that the contribution and liabil 
ity between Company A and Company B 
in the first problem on a basis of $250 
for Co. A and $1,000 for Co. B is not in 
accordance with the printed conditions 
of the policy above referred to The 
system makes Co. A pay $200 on a $1,000 
policy, and makes Co. B pay $800 on a 
policy for a similar amount, where the 
total loss is but $1,000. In the writer's 
opinion this can scarcely be considered 
as within the language “no greater pro- 
portion of any loss than the amount 
hereby insured shall bear to the whole 
insurance whether valid or not.” It is 
apparent also that Co. B's liability 
varies with the percentage of co-insur 
ance required in Co, A’s policy, whereas 


the method adopted here fixes Co. B’s 

liability as $500 under any circum- 

stances and varies the payment of Co, 
(Continued on page 16.) 


Where Kinne Rule 


Proves Unsatisfactory 


INSURED NOT FULLY INDEMNI- 
FIED IF THERE’S CO-INSURANCE 
A General Adjuster Gives Concrete 
Case to Prove His Point—How 
Rule Works 


In discussing apportionment of losses 
under non-current policies one of the 
great general company adjusters told 
The Eastern Underwriter this week that 
one of the reasons why the Kinne rule 
has not been adopted in the East is that 
it does not work out satisfactorily 
where there is co-insurance. He said 
that when he made such a statement in 
a publication some time ago (“The Mon- 
itor”) he amplified it by saying: 

“The Kinne rule will not only fail to 
fully indemnify the insured in many 
instances where co-insurance is present, 


but will come farther from doing so 
than almost any other known rule; 
hence under modern underwriting con- 


ditions it fails in the one point which of 


all others was chiefly instrumental to 
bringing it into being.” 
Proved Point to Sexton 
This got a rise out of the late Wil- 


liam Sexton, for years general adjuster 
of the Firemen’s Fund, who said: 

“The Kinne rule has been adopted by 
all of the companies on the Coast. So 
far in our experience we have not found 
a case where it will not apply: I will 
be personally to have a moot 
case made up by you in which the co-in- 
surance he refers to is interested and 
to which it will not apply.” 

The adjuster, thereupon, submitted a 
concrete case which occurred on the Pa 
cific Coast several years ago where un 
der the Kinne rule, by reason of the 
operation of the co-insurance clause the 


pleased 


insured was not fully indemnified, but 
sustained a loss of more than $1,000. 
The case, which was published at the 
time by “The Monitor,” follows: 

Company A covered $17,000 on but 
ter, with 90 per cent. reduced rate 
clause; Company B covered $8,000 on 
eggs, with 90 per cent. reduced rate 
clause; Company C covered $2,000 on 
eggs, without 90 per cent, reduced rate 
clause; Company D covered $4,500 on 
butter and eggs, without 90 per cent 
reduced rate clause; Company E cov 
erer $5,000 on butter and eggs, with 90 
per cent. reduced rate clause 

Sound value Loss 

Butter .. . $17,317.96 $ 684.81 
0 eee 17,936.70 10,035.18 
er 6,062.20 None 


DOs sete wex $41,316.86 $10,719.99 
Reduced rate average conditions in- 
operative under all policies except that 
of Company E 
How Insured Lost 


According to the Kinne rule, i. e., 
dividing the blanket policies in the ra 
tio of loss, 

Company A paid ....$ 661.19 
Company B paid 4,249 24 
Company C paid 1,062.31 
Company D paid 2,248.41 
Company E would pay 2,498.84 


: $10,719.99 

of Company E’s liabil- 
reduced rate average 
5,000-37/185.17 of  $10,- 
719.99, or $1,441.43; hence, Com- 
pany E could not be made to pay the 
$2,488.84 charged to it under the Kinne 
rule apportionment, and the insured lost 
$1,057.41 


Drives Argument Home 


Continuing, the adjuster said: 
When the Kinne Rule 


Total i 

But the limit 

ity under the 
clause was 


was invented, co-in 





surance as an element of fire insurance was 
in its infancy, and, even at the time of the 
conflagration, was not in gen- 

e Pacific Coast If it had been 

requirement, the ratio of insur 

in the great fire, instead of be 

nt r les Ww 1 probably have 

10 per cent. higher, and the loss 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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Weller Say Auto 
Frauds Reach $150,000 


ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEY’S 
ESTIMATE AT TRIALS 








Strobel, of Moon Auto Sales Co., Photo- 
graphed All Fires and Wrecks— 
Produced As Evidence 

The auto fraud trials this week have 
been attracting wide insurance atten- 
tion. 

William E. Stark, mechanic for the 
Moon Auto Sales Co, of Brooklyn, was 
tried before Judge Nott on Tuesday, in 
the Court of General Sessions, Part 
Three, on a charge of burning automo- 
biles, and a verdict of “guilty” was 
rendered by the jury. 

R. H. Weller, Assistant District At- 
torney of New York, has started an 
investigation to clear up the recent 
series of fraudulent claims, approxim- 
ating about $150,000, paid by insurance 
companies on automobiles burned or 
wrecked within the last two years by 
incendiaries. 

Frank G. Strobel, general manager of 
the Moon Auto Sales Company of 
Brooklyn, made a full confession to 
District Attorney Weller. According to 
Strobel’s statement, he and William E. 
Stark, a mechanic, with M. Wolfe, who 
is now dead, operated the sales com- 
pany as a blind for burning automobiles 
upon which insurance policies had been 
taken out. The bookkeeper for the 
sales company testified that they sold 
about fifty new Moon cars a year, al- 
though the records showed a business 
of about two hundred automobiles a 
year. 

According to statements made by As- 
sistant District Attorney Weller, insur- 
ance would be placed on a new car 
purchased from the Moon Auto Sales 
Company, but in reality the policy 
would be written on a second hand car, 
or on one which had been burned or 
wrecked before, the automobile having 
been painted so as to resemble a new 
machine. The sales company would 
credit this on their books as the pur- 
chase of a new machine. A few weeks 
later the automobile would be towed 
to some lonely road in the country and 
wrecked or burned. The insurance 
would then be collected from the com- 
pany. 

Walter Schirpinski, formerly a me- 
chanic with the Moon Auto Sales 
Company, who pleaded guilty before 
Judge Nott, states that he, Stark and 
Strobel, towed several old model motor 
trucks to Babylon, L. I, where a 
temporary garage was built. A few 
weeks later Schirpinski, Stark and 
Strobel poured gasolene over these 
trucks and set them afire. The trucks 
were insured as new machines, and 
through an insurance adjuster the claim 
was paid by a prominent New York 
fire insurance company, 

The District Attorney’s office said 
that Stark and Strobel not only set fire 
to their own cars, but occasionally 
burned machines for other persons so 
as to collect the insurance money. 








L. & L. Schedule 
(Continued from page 1.) 
occupancy and hazards are retained, 
there being separate tables for non-fire- 
proof stories and for fireproof stories. 
Heretofore area charges have not been 
modified in this way for cross walls or 
incombustible partitions. 

In the table of hazards there is a gen- 
eral hazard table which makes a gen- 
eral charge in a building under each 
heading for heating apparatus, lighting 
system, minor gas hazards and vola- 
tiles. These charges are made by se- 
lecting for the charge the combination 
of initial charge and burning degree 
producing the highest final charge. 
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E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
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AGENTS WANT LOWER RATES 
Meeting Held in Watertown—Experi- 
ence Presented—Committee to Sub- 
mit Matter to N. Y. Association 


Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 238, 1916. 
At a meeting of the Jefferson County 
agents in Watertown last week the in- 
crease in farm rates came up for con- 
sideration. Jefferson County is rated 
in class 2. Several agents had compiled 
data on their experience on farm busi- 
ness, which showed it to have been 
profitable. That this was not confined 
to a few agents, they said, was shown 
by the experience of the local “Grange” 
which made no assessment this year. 
The agents felt that the County was 
entitled to a class 1 rating, which would 
eliminate the 25 cent increase declared 
on class 2 districts. A committee was 
appointed to go to Syracuse and sub- 
mit the matter to the Rating Board of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State and it was suggested that 
in the meantime the agents compile 
data showing their experience for the 
past five years on this class of business. 
A circular letter was read from the 
Clinton County Agents’ Association 
urging all county agents to co-operate 
to secure a general reduction of farm 
rates. The letter said that the experi- 
ence of the companies on farm busi- 
ness in Clinton County had also been 
profitable. 


ADMIRES H. P. MOORE 





A Little Tribute to an Able Under- 
writer From a Local in 
Cohoes, N. Y. 





Cohoes, N. Y., Jan, 22.—John Laugh- 
lin, agent of the Home here for many 
years, is a great admirer of Howard P. 
Moore, of that Company. Mr. Laughlin 
tells a story that Mr. Moore, when a 
special agent of the Home, glanced over 
a loss at Cohoes and quickly said: “If 
you can settle for $250, do so.” 

The builders’ estimate, made. later, 
was $235. 

“T have heard from other locals of 
similar instances of the correctness of 
Mr. Moore’s judgment, not only in es- 
timating the extent of a loss, but in 
other matters; and you can quote me as 
saying that he was one of the greatest 
field men that this territory has ever 
known,” said Mr. Laughlin. 


. 7 
Where Kinne Rule Fails 
(Continued from page 13.) 
to the insurance companies would have been 
greater by many millions. 

It is therefore not at all surprising that the 
author of the Kinne Rule did not anticipate 
the modern co-insurance conditions, and con- 
sider the possibility of a loss accruing to the 
insured in cases where some policies contain 
the reduced rate average or co-insurance clause 
and others do not. And even if he had done 
so, I think any attempt to take care of this 
loss under the operation of the rule would have 
been met with the objection that it was in 
conflict with the Farmers’ Feed Company (N. 
Y.) and Stevenson (Wis.) decisions. 

The underwriters of the Pacific Coast are to 
be congratulated upon the fact that they have 
been able to agree upon a rule of apportion- 
ment for use among themselves, for whether 
fundamentally pct in principle or not, the 
results will probably equalize themselves in 
the long run. But the Kinne Rule is not 
binding upon the insured, who is entitled to 
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that method of apportionment, not inconsistent 
with the co-insurance or contribution clauses 
of his various policies, that will give him the 
greatest indemnity. 

The contribution clause is entitled to a ra- 
tional construction, and cannot be ignored any 
more than can the co-insurance or the reduced 
rate average clause, but the multiplication of 
the blanket policy, as per the Connecticut Rule, 
and the division of the blanket policy as per 
the Reading and the Finn-Griswold-Kinne 
Rules, for contribution purposes are arbitrary 
-though systematically so—and if any other 
division of the blanket policy more favorable 
to the insured can possibly be made—even 
though such division may be even more 
arbitrary and lacking in theoretical beauty— 
the insured is entitled to have such division 
made in his interest. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 








Moffatt Tries To 
Block | Federation 


BUT McKEE, AIDED BY NAULTY, 
PUTS IT OVER 





Committee of Five Appointed to Organ- 
ize in New Jersey—Discussion at 
Newark Meeting 





Fresh from a triumphant meeting in 
Boston where he addressed 1,000 in- 
surance men gathered to form an in- 
surance federation, Mark T. McKee, 
secretary of the Insurance Federation, 
came to Newark on Monday to line up 
New Jersey. Mr. McKee has had pretty 
easy sailing in forty-four States that 
have organized, but in Gonservative 
Newark he was up against a cold and 
indifferent audience, consisting largely 
of fire agents who are members of the 
New Jersey Association of Local Un- 
derwriters. It had been rumored in 
New Jersey for a week that the officers 
of the New Jersey fire agents’ associa- 
tion did not look with favor on the 
prospect of an Insurance Federation in 
the State; also, that the casualty men 
favored it. 

Cox, Rippe and ‘Dickinson Not There 

Mr. McKee showed up with his broth- 
er Max, organizer in New York State, 
and with Stanley L. Otis, paid secretary 
in New York State. There were about 
thirty present, largely from Newark, 
and a sprinkling of agents from Jer- 
sey City, Hoboken and other towns. 
Fred J. Cox, of Perth Amboy; Meredith 
Dickinson, of Trenton; Arnold Rippe, 
of Jersey City, three of the leaders in 
the fire agents’ association, were not 
present, but Thomas C. Moffatt, one of 
the officers of the association; and Wil- 
liam S. Naulty, managing head of the 
Byrne agency, Newark, and a member 
of the executive committee of the fire 
agents’ association, were on hand from 
the start. 

Mr. McKee’s Talk 

Mr. McKee began by outlining the 
need for an insurance federation. He 
told of the hostile attitude towards in- 
surance in many quarters, often most 
unexpected, evidencing itself against 
every branch of the business. He said 
that while there were many insurance 
organizations, insurance was in reality 
only 10 per cent. organized, and he 
pointed out how the Federation need 
not take the place of any organization 
now in the field, but would work in 
harmony with them all. He explained 
the new Massachusetts plan, a story 
about which will be found on page 17 
of this paper. The Farmers’ Non- 
Partisan League in the Northwest and 
other socialistic movements were de- 
scribed, and a strong plea for a New 
Jersey Federation was made. 

“We already have 40,000 members,” 
he said, “and of the few States not 
how organized, all will be in the next 
five or six weeks.” 


Mr. Moffatt’s Talk 

When he finished Thomas C. Moffatt, 
of Newark, arose and advocated an or- 
Zanization of associations, including in- 
8urance bodies, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, etc., and argued against 
an insurance federation. 

“We want.a Federation of Organiza- 
tions; not of individuals,” he said. 

He told of the power and influence of 
the present organizations, particularly 
the fire agents’ association. The pres- 
ent insurance laws affecting fire insur- 
ance were satisfactory, both to buyer 
and seller of insurance, and he did not 
think they should be disturbed. He 
told what the agents had done in the 
Matter of the stamp tax; and then read 
paragraphs from a letter written by 
H. H. Putnam, secretary of the National 


Association of Insurance Agents, one 
line of which was: “The National As- 
sociation has not approved or endorsed 
the idea of the Federation.” 

40,000 Members 

Mr. McKee said that it was not in- 
tended that the Federation should sup- 
plant any organization in the field, but 
would co-operate. What was wanted 
to impress legislators was votes, and 
the Federation already had 40,000 of 
them. Mr. Moffatt said that to say that 
the Federation had 40,000 members and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents had only 8,000 gave a wrong 
impression of weakness of the latter. 
It was true that there were 40,000 mem- 
bers of the Federation, but some offices 
—such as John A. Eckert’s of New 
York, for instance, had everybody in 
the office in membership, from office 
boy up. “All the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
are agents,’ said Mr. Moffatt, “and 
some offices may have fifty clerks; so 
the comparison of strength is wrong.” 

In response to a question Mr. McKee 
said he thought it a good thing for 
clerks and stenographers of insurance 
offices to belong to the Federation. 
“Insurance is their livelihood,” he said. 
“Why should they not be in an or- 
ganization to protect their livelihood?” 

Mr. Moffatt’s Resolution 

Mr. Moffatt introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, which was later tabled: 

It is the sense of this meeting that co-opera- 
tion between the various organizations in New 
Jersey—either buyers or sellers—who are in- 
terested in insurance is desired; and that the 
deputy chairman of this meeting appoint a 
committee composed of the representatives of 
the various organizations in this State; and 
said committee to have full power to add to 
its members, and to investigate the situation, 
and to report back to individual associations 
to the end that there may be co-operation be- 
tween these organizations, 

A number of men present were called 
upon to discuss the Federation, and 
just as it looked as if the whole proposi- 
tion would fal] through W. S. Naulty 
introduced a resolution that an organi- 
zation committee of five be appointed 
by the Chair, to which committee will 
be added enough other members to 
have each county in the State—twenty- 
one—represented. Meeting adjourned. 

J. R. FELL LONG AN AGENT 

J. Ridgway Fell of Fell & Moon Com- 
peny, local agents at Trenton, N. J., 
who was awarded a medal by the Con- 
tinental, commemorating 30 years of 
service for the Company as agent, was 
appointed agent in 1886, and is one of 
fourteen men in New Jersey holding 
such a record. 

Aside from the Continental the Fell 
& Moon Company agency represents 
the National, Connecticut Fire, Girard, 
F. & M., Hamburg-Bremen, Hartford, 
lL. & L. & G., Massachusetts F. & M., 
New Hampshire & North British & 
Mercantile, The Globe Indemnity and 
the Lloyds Plate Glass. 

NEWARK SALVAGE CORPS 

A promise was made by a committee 
from the Underwriters’ Association of 
Newark (the Salvage Corps) that the 
Association would see that any speed 
requirements that the board might make 
would be observed. 

There had been a conference between 
the Newark fire board and a committee 
from the Underwriters’ Association of 
Newark to discuss the speed of the 
Salvage Corps cars in answering alarma. 
The conference was called as the re- 
sult of a recent collision between a 
fire truck and the salvage corps mach- 
ine. 


HUDSON COUNTY DINNER 

The quarterly gathering of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of Hudson 
County was held a few days ago, in a 
Union Hill restaurant, the principal 
speaker being a representative of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. T. 
M. Ten Broeck, Bayonne, is president; 
Percy W. Limouze, Union Hill, vice- 
president; Frank Stevens, Jersey City, 
treasurer; Walter G. Muirhead, Jersey 
City, secretary. 
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THE MARINE INSURANCE CONTRACT 
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of the Insurance Company of North America 
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From an address delivered by Mr. Rush before the Fire Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia, and republished by courtesy of the Fire Insurance Society of 
= Philadelphia’s “Bulletin.” 
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Then follows a clause which becomes 
effective in the event of the free of 
capture clause, above described being 
deleted or stricken out from the policy, 
thereby restoring the risk of war to the 
policy. 

This clause reads as follows: 

In the event of risk of war being assumed 
by endorsement under this policy, the assured 


warrant not to abandon in case of capture, 
seizure or detention until after the condemna 


tion of the property insured, nor until ninety 
days after notice of said condemnation is given 
to this Company. Also warranted not to aban 
don in case of blockade; and free from any ex 


pense in consequence of detention or blockade, 
but in the event of blockade, to be at liberty 
to proceed to an open port and there end the 
voyage. 

The purpose of this clause is to pre- 
vent the assured from abandoning his 
property in the event of its capture un- 
til after it has been condemned and 
until] ninety days after notice of said 
condemnation is given to his under- 
writer. 

As has been already recited in the 
absence of this clause he would have 
the right to abandon to his underwrit 
ers the moment his property was cap- 
tured. 

This clause takes away that right in 
order that he may be interested in the 
property and therefore active for its 
defense and recovery until after it has 
actually been condemned, and the pro- 
vision requiring ninety days to lapse 
is to allow the underwriters time to 
take such action as they may desire 
towards the setting aside of the decree 
of condemnation if they are able to do 
80. 

The warranty not to abandon in case 
of blockade is of like nature—it pre- 
vents the assured from abandoning 
simply because the port to which the 
cargo is destined has been blockaded. 

It frees the underwriter from any 
expenses in consequence of detention 
or delay on account of such blockade 
and it provides that the assured in 
such case may proceed to an unblockad- 
ed port and there end the voyage. 

The next clause in the policy is 
called the “Memorandum,” and it pro- 
vides as follows: 

It is also agreed, that bar, bundle, rod, hoop, 
and sheet iron, wire of all kinds, tin plates, 
steel, madder, sumac, brooms, wicker ware and 
willow (manufactured or otherwise), straw 
goods, salt, grain of all kinds, rice, tobacco, 
Indian meal, fruits (whether preserved or other 
wise) cheese, dry fish, hay, vegetables, and 
roots, paper, rags, hempen yarn, bags, cotton 
bagging, and other articles used for bags or 
bagging, pleasure carriages, household furni- 
ture, skins and hides, musical instruments, 
looking glasses, and all other articles that are 
perishable in their nature, are warranted by 
the assured free from average unless general; 
hemp, tobacco stems, matting and cassia, ex- 
cept in boxes, free from average under 20 per 
cent., unless general; and sugar, flax, flaxseed 
and bread, are warranted by the assured free 
from average under seven per cent., unless gen- 
eral; and coffee, in bags or bulk, pepper, in 
bags or ‘bulk, free from average under ten per 
cent., unless general. Profits warranted free 
from claim for general average, but subject to 
same percentum of partial loss as if the insur- 
avice were on goods. In case a total] loss of 
profits be claimed, the underwriters to be en 
titled to a credit of the same percentum of 
salvage as if the insurance were on goods, and 
in case of contribution in General Average 
for any portion of the goods at the customary 
sound value, this Company to be free from 
claim for loss on such portion. Not liable for 
loss arising from wet, breakage, leakage or 
exposure of goods shipped on deck. 

The reason for this clause is be- 
“ause certain classes of goods: are 
found to be more susceptible to small 
damage and loss resulting from at- 
mospheric conditons, condensation of 
moisture or dampness in the _ hold, 
sweating. change of flavor, and other 
matters for which underwriters are not 


legally liable, but which, as a rule, un- 
less they are specifically provided for 
are a fruitful source of dispute with 
the policyholder, who having paid for 
sound goods and having received them 
damaged, naturally wants to get the 
loss from somebody, and who may, 
therefore, attempt to make a claim 
upon his underwriter in ignorance of 
the fact that the damage is one which 
the underwriter has not been paid to 
assume, 

The Memorandum clause, therefore, 
bunches together a variety of products, 
susceptible to damage of this nature 
which it warrants free from damage ab- 
solutely unless general, that is to say 
no loss, except a total loss and general 
average contribution are paid on ar- 
ticles of this character, so that the as- 
sured can have no possible ground of 
dispute that he did not know the kind 
of policy he was getting and thought 
the goods were insured against par- 
ticular average damage. 

Next follows another class of goods 
which are warranted free of loss under 
20%, and a still further class warrant- 
ed free of loss under 7%, and a further 
class warranted free of loss under 10%. 

Regarding all these different classes 
and a great many other species of mer- 
chandise, which are not mentioned in 
the memorandum clause, it is pertinent 
to remark that as a matter of practice 
underwriters, provided they get suffi- 
cient rate therefor, are perfectly willing 
to assume all risks of loss by the perils 
insured against on all the merchandise 
dealt with in this memorandum clause, 
consequently it is frequently modified 
by written agreements between the un- 
derwriter and the assured. Then fol- 
low the words “Profits are warranted 
free from claim for general average, but 
subject to the same per cent. of partial 
loss as if the insurance were on the 
goods.” 

The reason for this is that it is very 
much easier to destroy profits than it 
is to destroy goods. 

A small partial loss to the goods may 
involve a total destruction of the profits 
to be realized from their sale, hence the 
provision that the same percentage of 
partial loss shall be paid on profits as 
on goods. 


The next part of the clause, reads: 

In case a total loss of profits be claimed, the 
underwriters to be entitled to a credit of the 
same percentum of salvage as if the insurance 
was on goods. 

This provides that if a total loss be 
paid the underwriters shall be entitled 
to their proportion of profits, exactly 
as they would have been if the insur- 
ance had been on goods and is conse- 
quently similar to the clause which 
precedes it regarding partial loss on 
profits. 

Then follow the words: “In case of 
contribution in general average for any 
portion of the goods at the customary 
sound value, this Company to be free 
from loss on such portion.” 

This is to take care of rise and fall 
in the market and provides that in the 
event of a rise in the market occurring 
whereby the value of the goods insured 
by the Company is increased, that the 
Company shall not be responsible for 
the general average contribution on the 
increased market value, they not having 
received any premium therefor. 

The last words of the clause: 

Not liable for loss arising from wet, break- 
age, leakage or exposure of goods shipped on 
deck. 

The reason for this is so plain that 








BY ERNEST W. BELL, IN A PAPER READ 
BEFORE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


In my opinion in writing profits in- 
surance the following should be remem- 
bered: 

1. Only firms of the highest moral 
standing should be accepted. 

2. No policy should be issued in the 
nature of loss of profits to a firm that 
has not been in existence for five years. 

3. The insurance should be based on 
the average earnings or profits for the 
three years previous to the application. 

4. As regards retailers it should be 
confined to capital cities, as the nature 
of country business is too precarious 
owing to fluctuating seasons and long 
credit. 

5. The policy issued should be _ re- 
viewed on renewal. 

(To be continued.) 


KINGSTON AGENT HONORED 

Ward B. Everett, who conducts a lead- 
ing fire, life and casualty insurance 
office in Kingston, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed City Treasurer by Mayor Can- 
field. Mr. Everett has been a member 
of the Board of Public Works of Kings- 
ton since the creation of that body by 
the new city charter. Commenting on 
the appointment the “Kingston Free- 
man” says: 

“Mr. Everett’s appointment as city 
treasurer will meet with the approval 
of the taxpayers in general as he is an 
efficient man and throughly qualified to 
fill the office.” 

The companies represented in Mr. 
Everett’s office are as follows: Insur- 
ance Company of North America, Fire 
Association, Franklin, Continental, Ger- 
mania, Philadelphia Underwriters, Provi- 
dence Washington, Queen, The Mutual 
Benefit Life, Employers Liability, Fi- 
delity & Casualty and Fidelity & De- 
posit. 


FACTS ABOUT OLEAN FIRE 

Olean, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Fire was dis- 
covered at 3:40 o’clock in the morning 
in the building that was occupied by 
the Olean “Herald” and mercantile con- 
cerns. This is a three-story brick joist- 
ed building, containing fairly large val- 
ues. The loss was $50,000 or more and 
there was $40,000 insurance carried on 
building and contents. Smoke and water 
damage obtained on the adjoining build- 
ings. 


BOSTON APPOINTMENT 

S. L. Stevens has been appointed 
niarine underwriter at the Boston office 
of the Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford. Mr. Stevens has been with 
Chubb & Sons for the past ten years. 

Joseph M. Steele was elected a direct- 
or of the Franklin Fire, filling the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Charles 
Scott, Jr, 


it needs very little explanation. The 
deck is not a proper place to store any 
goods, as it is open to the weather, 
flying spray and to many classes of loss 
which goods carried under deck are free 
from. 

The underwriter, therefore, provides 
that if the assured should be so care- 
less as to allow his goods to be stored 
on deck, he, the underwriter shall be 
free from loss. 

As a matter of fact the shipowner 
would be responsible to the assured for 
such loss unless the assured agreed 
to their being so stowed, or unless they 
were carried on deck in accordance 
with custom of the trade. 


(To be continued.) 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Declared By Fireman’s Fund—Net Sur- 
plus of Company Shows Increase 
of $1,000,000 


Stockholders of the Fireman’s Fund 
cut a melon when an extra dividend of 
$10 per share, in addition to the regular 
$4 dividend, was declared at the quar. 
terly meeting of the directorate held 
at San Francisco. All the former di- 
rectors of the Company were re-elected 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting, 
when the annual reports of the officers 
showed the progress made by the Fire- 
man’s Fund during 1916 to have ex- 
ceeded all expectations. An increase 
in the net surplus by approximately $1,- 
000,000 is announced and large gaing 
have been made in all departments. 
Au exceptional gain was made by the 
marine department particularly. While 
the favorable results are largely attri- 
buted to the war, a large measure of 
credit is also given the capable under- 
writing and management. 


Discussion Over 
Non-Concurrencies 
(Continued from page 13.) 


A in accordance with the contract which 
Co. A has made with the assured. 


Liberal Form of Contract Penalized 


In reference to problem No. 3 the 
same remarks apply as above. Co. B’s 
liability is increased under the English 
method from $250 to $416.67 because 
the assured has contracted with Co. A 
for limited liability, The theory of ap- 
portionment of this problem in accord- 
ance with the writer’s solution is that 
Co. B agrees to pay one-half of the loss 
when there is other insurance in an 
equal amount covering on the property. 
The adjuster for Co. B appears on the 
scene and fixes the amount of the loss 
at $500, for which Company B is liable 
for one-half, or $250, and this, I believe, 
should be every cent for which Co. B 
can possibly be held liable. When the 
adjuster for Co. A takes up the claim 
the assured of course states his loss to 
be $500, for which Co. A, having one- 
half of the insurance would be liable 
for $250, It is, however, pointed out to 
the assured that he has stipulated and 
agreed with Co. A that no matter what 
the loss on any one animal may be, “the 
claim is not to exceed $100 on any one 
animal.” The value of the animal as 
far as Co. A is concerned has been 
practically agreed upon between the 
company and the assured at the time 
the policy was issued, while between 
the assured and Co. B the value is left 
open, to be determined at the time of 
adjustment. ‘Suppose in this example 
that Co. A’s policy is for $100,000 in- 
stead of $1,000, the apportionment un- 
der the English method remains the 
same and the $100,000 (with limit of 
liability of $100) pays but $83 while the 
$1,000 policy of Co. B pays $417. B 
gets about one per cent. of the premium 
and pays over 80 per cent. of the loss. 

The English method affords fuller 
protection to the policyholder, but it 
imposes severe penalties on the com- 
pany writing the more liberal form of 
contract. Should a similar rule be 
adopted here, or should our courts re- 
verse themselves and legally decide the 
English method to be the proper one 
in accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions of our policies, we would at 
once find our shrewd agents and bro- 
kers promptly advising property own: 
ers to effect 75 per cent. or 90 per cent. 
of their insurance bearing restricted 
clauses for which rate credits are given, 
and the balance of the insurance with- 
out such restrictions, so that the latter 
would step into the breach and bear 
the penalty which should properly fall 
upon the shoulders of the assured for 
failure to comply with the conditions 
or restrictions imposed upon him lm 
consideration of his saving in premiums 
paid, 
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Plate Glass Service Co. 
to Cancel Document 


AFTER COMPLAINT WAS MADE 
TO INS. DEPARTMENT 


Feinberg & Feinberg Claim They Have 
No Connection With Samuel B. 
Feinberg 
The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived the following letter from Fein- 

berg & Feinberg, Inc.: 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

Our attention has been called to an 
article in your edition of December 29, 
1916, page 17, under the heading of 
“Does Insurance Business.” 

We, the undersigned, Feinberg & 
Feinberg, Incorporated, deny the allega- 
tion and assumption that we are a firm. 
We are a corporation, incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York, 
of which Corporation Mr. Samuel B. 
Feinberg is no officer, neither has he 
office or desk room at our place of busi- 
ness, 433-435 West 42nd street, N. Y. 
City, nor the right or authority to the 
use of our telephone numbers. 

We want you to deny the allegations 
and state the above facts in your next 
issue. 

We have met all requirements of the 
law pertaining to corporations, and 
here wish to state emphatically—that 
we are in no way connected with the 
Plate Glass Service Co. 

FEINBERG & FEINBERG, INC., 
Zachary T. Feinberg, President. 


In the matter of the Plate Glass 
Service Company, transacting plate 
glass insurance business, which was 


called to the attention of the New York 
State Insurance Department by The 
Eastern Underwriter, the Department 
found on investigation that Feinberg & 
Feinberg, Inc., 433 West 42nd street, as 
a corporation have no connection with 
the Plate Glass Service Company, and 
that the Plate Glass Service Company 
is not a corporation. 

The Insurance Department learned 
that the Plate Glass Service Company 
was a side issue of Samuel B. Feinberg. 

In connection with the photographic 
copy of what appeared to be an insur- 
ance contract which was presented to 
the Department by The Eastern Under- 
writer, the Department learned that the 
particular document in question was 
never considered to be in force by the 
Plate Glass Service Co., as the premium 
had not been paid. The Department 
learned that there was in force a cer- 
tain document issued by the Plate Glass 
Service Company, which the Plate Glass 
Service Company promised to cancel, 
on advice of counsel, and that the 
further issuance of same would cease: 

TO INSURE COAL OPERATORS 

The Pennsylvania Bituminous Mutual 
Association for the insuring of liability 
risks for bituminous coal operators has 
been organized. C. H. Miller is presi- 
dent of the company and W. P. Lewis 
is the secretary. The new company is 
a sister company of the Pennsylvania 
Mutual Liability Association which was 


Successfully launched in Huntingdon 
last year. 


TRAVELERS’ PROMOTIONS 

The Travelers announces the follow- 
ing promotions: 

Earle H. Danforth as manager at 
Dayton, Ohio, for compensation and 
liability department and for the Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company. Irvin Fox 
a8 Manager at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
compensation and liability department 
- for the Travelers Indemnity. Myron 
cd as Manager at Denver for the 
; yay wgy and liability department 
nd for the Travelers Indemnity. 


Massachusetts Organi- 
zations to Federate 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
AT BOSTON MEETING 


Large Gathering of Insurance Men Ad- 
dressed By Mark T. McKee—Splen- 
did Plea for Concerted Effort 


A new plan for a State organization 
has been launched in Massachusetts 
which will be watched with interest 
the country over. It is a federation of 
existing insurance organizations in the 
various branches, for general purposes 
of education, publicity and protection. 

The plan has been discussed for some 
time and culminated in a public meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall, attended probably 


by over 1000 people from Boston and 
other parts of the State. It was ad- 
dressed by Secretary Mark T. McKee 
of Detroit, and others. 

Secretary McKee made a _ splendid 


plea for organization and unity between 
the several branches of insurance,—in- 
cluding also the buyers, whose interest 
in education and sound legislation is 
the same as that of the seller. 

As a result a vote was adopted unani- 
mously favoring a general State or- 
ganization and the appointment of a 
committee representing the various 
kinds of insurance written in the State. 
with power to take such steps as might 
be necessary for a thorough and speedy 
acomplishment of the plan. 


Charles F. Wilson, Fitchburg, chairman of 
the meeting; C. Fred Pierce, president, Board 
f Fire Underwriters, Metropolitan District; 


Stephen E. Barton, president, Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Brokers; Theodore H 
Raymond, president, Massachusetts Association 
of Insurance Agents; Charles D. Howland, 
Quincy, president, Massachusetts Mutual Fire 
Insurance Union; Charles H. Nudd, president, 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts; Leon F. 
Foss, president, Boston Life Underwriters’ As 
sociation; Edward J. O'Neill, president, Massa 


chusetts Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents; Heber Bishop, president, Health & 
Accident Underwriters 0 Massachusetts; 
Arthur M. Willis, president, Fraternal  So- 
cieties; Raymond P. Delano, president, Suwbur- 


ban District Agents’ Association; Harry E. 
Moore, chairman, and Edward M. Peters, sec 
retary, Committee on Arrangements; Arthur A. 
Lawson, Frank A. Dewick and James H. Car 
ney, representing general agents in Boston; 
Henry J. Ide, representing the general agents 
of Massachusetts outside of Boston. 

A meeting was immediately held and 
plans laid for adding additional names. 
and bringing the various organizations 
at once into federation through a cen- 
tral committee of delegates. 
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! By W. G. Curtis, Manager Bond Department, Aetna Life 
= Insurance Company at Albany, N. Y. 








Suretyship presupposes the existence 
of a primary obligation, and the under- 
taking of the surety is that the pri- 
mary obligor or principal will perform 
that obligation. The undertaking is 
usually in the form of a bond of both 
the principal and surety for the pay- 
ment of a definite sum of money upon 


ecndition that if the principal shall 
perform the obligation the bond shall 
be void. However, in a case of default 


the bond will be satisfied by the pay- 
ment of the resulting monetary damage 
not exceeding in any event the amount 
of the bond. 

While the wording of the various 
bonds may be somewhat different the 
basis of a surety bond is a contract be- 
tween principal and surety on one side 
and obligee on the other and it can be 
cancelled before its natural expiration, 
ouly with the consent of the obligee. 

Surety companies have applications 
for many different kinds of bonds, the 
more important classes being bonds for 
private employes that is, ordinary em- 
pioyes of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations; bonds for contractors, banks 
as depositaries of public and private 
funds, bonds for public officers, execu- 


tors, adminstrators, trustees and other 
fiduciaries, appeal, attachment, injunc- 
tion, replevin and other court bonds, 


bonds required by Internal Revenue De- 
xartment; by the Customs Department; 
indemnity bonds against loss as a re- 
sult of issuing duplicates of loss instru 
ments; bonds covering accounts receiv- 
able assigned by merchants as security 
for a loan, qualifying bonds for insur- 
ance companies and each of these claas- 
9s presents its own peculiar problems, 
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as we find sub-divisions of the fore- 
going to the number of several hun. 


dred, as indicated by the rate manuals 
or the various companies, and the pre 
mium charges range from fifty cents as 
fixed by the Government for a letter 
carrier’s bond, to $20 per thousand on 
firancial guarantee and other ‘bonds 
censidered of a hazardous nature, the 
eceneral rates being a quarter of one 
per cent. on preferred business, one- 
half of one per cent. on less desirable 
business and one per cent. on such 
lines where the service is more than 
ordinary, all premium charges being 
computed on a service basis. 
Successful Under- 


writing 


Requirements of 


To successfully underwrite’ surety 
business requires a considerable knowl- 
edge and familiarity with general con- 
ditions in financial and business circles 
of almost every character as well as 
with the many legal points which arise 
in connection with the fiduciary or 
court bonds and in connection with the 
latter, two conditions frequently arise 
which must be met, namely, that of 
jcint control in some ¢ases and collat- 
eral indemnity in others. 

The fiduciary under the law, has sole 
control of the assets of the estate, so 
that in the absence of interference by 
the surety, his opportunity is limited 
ouly by the amount of the estate, and 
this limit in many instances is very ex- 
tensive, as can be realized when we 
note that last month there was re- 
perted, the filing of a bond in the Pro- 
bate Court of Cook County, Ill. on be- 
half of one, Philip C. Lindgren, Admin- 
istrator of the estate of John K. Stuart, 
wherein the property was inventoried 
at about three million dollars, and a 
bond in the sum of five million dol- 
lars was required. 

It is now a very general practise of 
surety companies, to require all appli- 
cants for bonds of this kind, to give the 
representative of the surety company, 
joint control of the estate. Joint con- 
trol, as the term is here used, contem- 
plates that the funds are to be put in 
a bank, and the securities in a safe de- 
posit box, in the name of the estate, 
subject to the joint order of the prin- 
cipal and the company’s representative, 
su that they cannot be withdrawn, ex- 
cept upon the countersignature Of the 
latter. The banks and safe deposit 
vault companies are familiar with this 
arrangement, and sign agreements bind- 
ing them to pay checks or deliver the 
securities, only upon the countersigna- 
ture of the surety’s representative. 

This exercise of joint control, by the 
Surety is an assistance to the fiduciary 
it. that it has the benefit of an assOciate 
experienced in the handling of estates, 
and one familiar with the court pro- 
cedure necessary and helps to keep the 
accounts in such form, that at the time 
of final settlement, there is no difficulty 
in obtaining the acceptance 0: the ac- 
counts by the Court, and securing the 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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Two Problems on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 


The courts will soon be asked by 
the Travelers to solve two problems 
growing out of the workmen’s compen- 
setion law. ' 

A helper on a coal wagon was caught 
between the wagon and a shed, and 
his left leg was broken. An award was 
made, and the payments continued un- 
til after the insured had been discharg- 
ed from the hospital, and sent home to 
complete his recovery. While at home 
the man was advised by his physician 
ty exercise each day, and a short time 
later he fell and broke the leg again. 

The Travelers refused to continue 
paying the award beyond the date when 
it could reasonably be expected that he 
would have recovered. The commis- 
sion thought that the second accident 
was due to the first, but it did not oc- 
cur while the insured was at work, and 
therefore it was difficult to decide 
whether the Travelers was responsible 
for further payments. 

A decision in another State is to the 
effect that “personal injury” and “in- 
jury” mean only accidental injuries 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment, and such disease or infection 
as may naturally and unavoidably re- 
sult therefrom. Another foreign deci- 
sion concerning a broken arm reads: 

“The shift was caused by something 
other than natural causes, either by 
carelessly using the arm or by a new 
accident. Compensation for additional 
disability or expenses arising from the 
sipping of the broken bone, could not 
be made unless the slipping was caused 
by the natural or approximate result of 
the original injury.” 

The Travelers also objected to an 
avard being made for the death of an 
employe, from a fractured skull re- 
ceived while in an elevator. 

The insured’s employer was a truck- 
man, and it was contended that the 
building used by a truckman could not 
be considered as hazardous, and there- 
fere the running of an elevator in the 
building was not a hazardous employ- 
-ment. The commission made an 
award, using as the basis of its act, 
the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
in the case of Larsen vs. Paine Drug 
Company. Larsen was a porter, eleva- 
tor runner, and general handy man. 
He was killed while building a shaft in 
the elevator well. The opinion of the 
court in this case read in part: 

“Where an employe is injured while 
performing an act which is fairly inci- 
dental to the prosecution of the busi- 
ness, and appropriate in carrying it for- 
ward and providing for its needs, he, or 
his dependents, are not to be barred 


‘fr@m recovery because such act is not 


a step wholly embraced in the precise 

and characteristic process of operation 

which has been made the basis of the 

group in which employment is claimed.” 
+ + ” 


Mushroom Poisoning an Accident and 
Not a Disease 

The recovery of a judgment in a 

novel case against the U. S. Casualty 

Co. in the Circuit Court, Jay County, 

Indiana, has just been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Indiana. 


The husband of the woman who 
brought suit was insured by the Com- 
pany “against loss resulting directly 
and independently of any and all other 
causes from bodily injury effected 





solely through external and violent and 
accidental means.” 

While the policy was in force the 
insured ate some mushrooms, con- 
tracted ptomaine poisoning and died. 

The question then arose whether the 
death was caused by disease or acci- 
dent, the Company claiming it was a 
disease and the wife contending it was 
an accident. 

Although the policy specifically pro- 
vided that the insurer was exempt from 
injury “resulting from or contributed 
to, directly or indirectly, wholly or 
partially by disease” the Court held 
that the ruling of the New York Court 
of Appeals twenty-seven years ago in 
the famous case where a man was as- 
phyxiated by illuminating gas was di- 
rectly in point and that the definition 
of an accident in that case as “the hap- 
pening of an event without the aid and 
the design of the person and which is 
unforeseen included the unforeseen eat- 
ing of poisonous mushrooms and the 
Company therefore was held liable.” 
—U. 8S. Cas. vs. Griffis, 114 N. E. Rep., 
pg. 83. 

Digested for The Eastern Under- 
writer by George F. Kaiser of the New 
York bar. 

+ + * 
Former Casualty Company of America 
Men to Dine 


A banquet and reception is being teri- 
dered to the officers and employes of 
the Casualty Company of America at 
Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, New York, 
on Saturday evening, February 3, 1917. 
The purpose of this reception is to 
bring together all the old employes of 
the Company. 
ok ” 
Report on Employers’ Mutual 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has filed its report on the Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Insurance Company, of 
New York, of which R. M. Ferguson is 
manager and James L. Freeborn gen- 
eral agent. The Company’s loss ratio 
on compensation losses was 77.59 per 
cent. and expense ratio 22.59 for year 
ending June 30, 1916. 





SYRACUSE CONTRACT LOSS 


The awarding of a contract to the 
Edward Joy Company, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., by the Vocational High School Com- 
mission, to complete the plumbing in 
the new Vocational High School of that 
city results fiom the original contrac- 
tor, the P. J. Sullivan Company, going 
into the hands of a receiver before the 
work was finished. The total amount 
of the original bid on which the con- 
tract was awarded was $55,000, and up 
to the time the P, J. Sullivan Company 
went into the hands of & receiver ap- 
proximately $30,000 of the work had 
been completed. The contract awarded 
to the Edward Joy Company for finish- 
ing the work was $39,500. Thus it ap- 
pears that the completion of the job 
under the prevailing prices for materials 
and labor will cost the city in the 
neighborhood of $14,000 more than the 
original bid, 





ROCHESTER SURETY AGENCY. 


John D. Hotchkiss has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the bonding de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany at Rochester. Mr. Hotchkiss is 
well known in view of his long experi- 
ence in the fidelity and surety business. 





Hoffman and Curtis 
Discuss Social Insurance 


The introduction of the Mills bill in the New York legislature has been the 
subject of a large number of addresses in the East this week. Among some of 
the public men who have presented good arguments against various phases of 
compulsory health insurance are Samuel Gompers, of the Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of The Prudential; W. G. Curtis, president of the 
National Casualty; and numerous physicians. 


Some of the talks were made at the National Civic Federation, Mr. Hoffman’s, 
for instance. His title was “Some Fallacies of Social Insurance.” Mr. Curtig 


spoke before the Medical Society of the County of New York, In Detroit Mr. 


Curtis also met Dr. I. M. Rubinow in debate. Some points made by the speakers 
follow: 





Frederick L. Hoffman: 

The entire agitation is artificial, ill- 
advised and thoroughly un-American. 
It is wholly unnecessary because the 
overwhelming majority of American 
wage-earners are fully able to provide 
for reasonable medical attendance and 
the cost of sickness in their own way 
and at their own cost. Compulsory 
health insurance substitutes coercion 
for voluntary thrift and imposes a di- 
rect tax on all wages, which may reach 
possibly as much as 5 per cent. The 
arguments brought forward in the brief 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation are irrelevant and grossly 
misleading, The arguments are based 
upon the conception that the majority 
of American wage-earners are so near 
to the poverty line as to require a sub- 
sidized form of poor-relief under the dis- 
guised name of compulsory health in- 
surance. Such legislation is wholly un- 
necessary, because the health conditions 
of the United States are better than 
those of any other large industrial coun- 
try in the world. During 1915 the death 
rate of the United States was the low- 
est on record since the commencement 
of federal registration. 

The social and economic condition of 
American wage-earners is unquestion- 
ably superior to that of any other coun- 
try in the world. American wage-work- 
ers, because of the higher wages, are 
not under the economic necessity of 
subserviency to an undemocratic sys- 
tem or method of compulsory health in- 
surance. Sickness in this country is 
not, by any means, of the economic im- 
portance to which it attains among the 
labor element of European countries. 
American wage-workers also have a 
wide range of personal credit, which 
permits of deferred payments in the 
event of serious sickness, for family 
support, as well as for the payment on 
account of medical attendance. Much 
more is to be gained by efforts in the 
direction of higher wages and shorter 
hours than by the establishment of com- 
pulsory health insurance. Accepting 
the estimate of $800,000,000 as the an- 
nual economic loss on account of se- 
rious sickness among American wage- 
earners, it required a wage increase of 
less than ten cents a day to more than 
equal this amount. The normal rate of 
sickness among American wage-workers 
and their dependents does not exceed 
3 per cent,, and it is probably less than 
2 per cent. when allowance is made for 
industrial accidents, which are compen- 
sated for under workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. American wage-workers and 
their dependents have no difficulty in 
securing qualified medical attendance. 

The main object of compulsory health 
insurance is to establish an enormous 
bureaucratic machinery and bring about 
a further regularization, supervision and 
control of wage-workers and their de- 
pendents. The cost, which is alleged 
to be small, will be large, but its in- 
cidence will be so distributed that it 
will be difficult to prove the addi- 
tional economic burdens which will 
fall heavily upon wage-earners and 
their dependents. The alleged bene- 
fits in medical practice will not be real- 
ized any more in this country than they 
have been realized in countries where 
social insurance has been established 
and been in operation for many years. 
There has been no greater progress in 
medicine as a healing art in Germany 


than in this country. The apportion- 
ment of cost of forty per cent. to in- 
dustry and twenty per cent. to the gen- 
eral taxpayer, makes compulsory health 
insurance merely a poor-law measure 
under another name. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that industry is re- 
sponsible for forty per cent. of the ill- 
ness among wage-workers and their de- 
pendents, and if not, the compulsory 
health insurance system confers ben- 
efits for which no equivalent return has 
been made. There are reasons for be- 
lieving that the share of the community 
for general sickness is much more than 
twenty per cent., but improvements in 
the direction of better health are easily 
realized under an aroused public con- 
sciousness of what requires to be done. 

It is alleged that existing voluntary 
institutions serving social insurance 
purposes are insufficient and can not 
be expected to provide adequately for 
wage-earners’ needs. As a matter of 
fact, a truly enormous number of such 
institutions are rendering a conspicu- 
ous and most useful social service in- 
sofar as the necessity for such a ser- 
vice has been realized. Among the 
trade-unions, the International Cigar 
Makers’ Union has disbursed more than 
four million dollars in sick benefits 
since organization, aside from more 
than four and a quarter million dollars 
paid on account of payments at death. 
An astonishing number of established 
benefit funds and sick benefit societies 
have been organized all over the coun- 
try, by means of which wage-workers 
and their dependents are providing 
for the cost of illness and pecuniary 
support during sickness, in their own 
way and at their own cost, Group in- 
surance has come into existence, under 
which untold millions of dollars of vol- 
untary insurance is being provided for 
through the liberality and far-sighted- 
ness of employers for the benefit of em- 
ployes. The U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has published a list of over 
four hundred superannuation funds 
maintained in connection with Ameri- 
can industries, which is admittedly in- 
complete. All of the various forms of 
voluntary sickness and life insurance 
are making progress and developing in- 
to methods and means by which the so- 
cial value of insurance may be further 
improved and made still more universal 
than is the case at the present time. 
Of industrial policies alone there are 
more than 35 millions in force at the 
present time, providing more than 4% 
billions of insurance protection in the 
event of death or at maturity. In ad- 
dition, the industrial companies have 
developed an enormous ordinary busi- 
ness, including nearly 3,000,000 policies, 
insuring more than 3 billion dollars, of 
which approximately two-thirds is on 
the lives of wage-workers of America 
and Canada. If the trade-unions have 
heretofore made only limited progress 
in the direction of voluntary sickness 
insurance, it is because they have clear- 
ly realized it to be more to the advan- 
tage of American wage-earners that the 
struggle should be for higher wages 
and shorter hours. They, also, how- 
ever, liave made a determined struggle 
for better labor conditions and the bet- 
ter enforcement of labor laws: By an 
improvement in the social condition of 
labor and the health conditions of the 
community, a large amount of prevail- 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








Various definitions have 
What is been offered of the term 
an “accident.” The Indiana 


Accident? Supreme Court defines it as 

an event which takes place 
without one’s foresight or expectation, 
and which proceeds from an unknown 
cause, or an unusual effect of a known 
cause, not within the expectation of the 
person injured. In this case then be- 
fore the Court the insured was stabbed 
on the highway by an insane man with- 
out provocation and unexpectedly, as a 
result of having shortly before pushed 
the stabber from the premises of an- 
other, and not in consequence of any 
assault being then committed by the in- 
sured. The insurer was held liable 
because of the insanity of the assailant. 


The United States Supreme Court 
has stated the law in these terms: 


“The term ‘accidental’ was used in 
the policy in its ordinary, popular sense, 
as meaning happening by chance, un- 
expectedly taking place; not according 
to the usual course of things; or not 
as expected. If a result is such as fol- 
lows from ordinary means, voluntarily 
eniployed, in a not unusual or unex- 
pected way, it cannot be called a re- 
sult effected by accidental means. But 
if, in the act which precedes the injury, 
something unforeseen, unexpected, un- 
usual, occurs, which produces the in- 
jury, then the injury has resulted from 
accidental means.” 


The situation may be better under- 
stood if we consider the relation of 
cuuses to their effects. An effect 
which is not the natural and probable 
consequence of the means which pro- 
duced it, is accidental. So an abra- 
sion of the skin of a toe caused by 
unforeseen and unusual friction in the 
act of wearing a new shoe, was held 
t> be an accidental injury. But every 
unforeseen happening is not an accti- 
dent. Though such an event may be 
not designed or expected, yet if it is 
the natural and direct effect of an act 
voluntarily done, it is not accidental. 
Where death was caused by a rupture 
of the heart resulting from exertion, 
such as lifting a heavy object, or 
where an injury, due to dilation of the 
heart, follows the voluntary taking of 
a cold-water bath, nothing occurring 
otherwise not planned or anticipated, 
there can be no recovery. The acts 
of an insured in such cases are volun- 
tary and usual, and the results natural, 
though not usual. 

Of course, as the saying goes: “Every 
case rests upon its own facts!” Ap- 
parently, slight matters may alter the 
character of the claim so that all facts 
having even a remote bearing on a 
case of this kind, where there is a dis- 
pute, should be presented for consid- 
eration. 

HENRY C. WALTERS, General Coun- 
sel ofthe National Casualty. 


Hoffman and Curtis Discuss Social Insurance - 


(Continued from page 18.) 


ing sickness can be made unnecessary, 
as best illustrated by the remarkable 
reduction in the mortality from tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, malarial fever, 
industrial accidents, and practically all 
the acute infectious diseases of in- 
fancy, Further progress in this direc- 
tion will be of far greater benefit to 
American wage-workers than the estab- 
lishment of compulsory health insur- 
ance, which will leave matters much as 
they are at present. 

W. G. Curtis: 

In the saving of dollars the plan of 
compulsory health insurance offers no 
economy. It just pretends to make a 
saving. Let us not confuse indemnity 
with saving. The plan contemplates 
replacing a few of the wage-earners’ lost 
dollars, the State contributing part, the 
employer part, and the wage-earner 
standing the balance. But that isn’t 
economy or saving. It is accomplished 
by reaching into your pocket, lifting a 
few dollars and dropping them into the 
wage-earner’s pocket. 

The plan contemplates compulsory in- 
surance, and includes about 80 per cent. 
of all wage-earners, including farm 
hands, domestic servants, etc. It isn’t 
difficult to frame and pass a law that 
Says you must, but in many cases the 
law could not be enforced without aid 
of police power, and that would be cum- 
bersome and expensive. 

The State must contribute 30 per cent. 
of the whole cost, not to a central body, 
but to each carrier. How is the State 
to know the amount of its 20 per cent? 

The argument of the proponents vir- 
tually declares that panel physicians 
are dishonest and cannot be trusted. 
The plan therefore provides that special 
medical directors associated with the 
carriers must: declare a man sick before 
4 panel physician can treat him, and the 
medical director must keep track of all 
cases and declare them well in order to 
defeat malingering and collusion be- 
tween patient and panel physician. 

No definite plan off ~mpensating pan- 
el physicians has e yeen suggested, 
but there is volun®fous record of 
strikes, wrangles, and bitter strife be- 
tween physicians and carriers abroad. 
The trend of the argument of the ad- 


vocates is toward piece work, with a 
limit of clientele, and the cheerful pros- 
pect is for the panel doctor to step up 
to the paymaster’s window weekly or 
bi-weekly and receive his pay envelope 
with the customary slip showing per- 
formance in hours or piece work. A 
social if not an economic disadvantage. 

Such a law would undoubtedly tres- 
pass upon the Constitutional rights of 
the individual. The Constitution does 
not declare unrestricted liberty for one, 
and restricted liberty for another, We 
record economic disadvantage No. 16. 

Such a law would be confiscatory, in 
that it would without process take from 
one his personal property and bestow 
it upon another. A radical departure 
from our well-defined laws covering 
property rights, and opening up wonder- 
ful possibilities, because all social in- 
equalities could speedily be adjusted 
by amending the law and increasing the 
tax. We record economic disadvantage 
No. 17. 

This country 1s above the need of any 
form of compulsory insurance. The 
conditions in Europe that gave rise to 
their plans, do not exist here. Wage 
poverty and paternalism were the 
causes. Their systems have failed. 
The cost is ever increasing. The 
amount of sickness has not decreased. 
The average period of disability has in- 
creased. The average number of cases 
of sickness per 100 wage-earners has 
increased. We record economic disad- 
vantage No. 18. 

The quality of medical service is con- 
demned by all doctors who have any 
knowledge of its character. Search 
the records and you will find only fail- 
ure. We record economic disadvan- 
tage ‘No, 19. 

What this country needs is proper 
prevention. 

Such a law would interfere with na- 
tional progress—destroy existing rela- 
tions between wage-earner and em- 
ployer—between wage-earner and physi- 
cian—between different branches of 
medical practice—between members of 
society—between employer and State. 
Would promote political and civil cor- 
ruption. We record economic disad- 
vantage No 21. 

If sociological theorists will stop try- 


W. E. SMALL, President 
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ing to advise and promote plans to pay 
and continue paying more and more for 
social loss, and turn their attention to 
a campaign of prevention only, capital, 
business, industry and labor will stand 
united with them, and industry and 
labor will, as it has always done, find 
a proper solution for its differences. 


Curtis on Surety 
(Continued from page 17.) 


discharge of the fiduciary and his sur- 
ety from liability. 
Fiduciaries 

A fiduciary, as we have seen, is bound 
faithfully to perform his duties, and 
tlis necessarily subjects him and hia 
surety to certain liabilities, against 
which they must, at their peril, pro- 
tect themselves. Therefore, as stated, 
surety companies do not leave the fidu- 
ciaries whom they have bonded to act 
ertirely upon their own judgment, but 
endeavor so far as may be reasonably 
possible, to see to it that they properly 
perform their duties, exercise joint con- 
trol of the estate to the end that there 
may be no loss under the bond. 

Collateral is required, not only in 
undertakings of judicial credit guaran- 
tees, but also in the matters of con- 
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tracts for supply of material and con- 
struction work. 

In the instance of judicial guaran- 
tees, the surety in effect guarantees 
that the principal if unsuccessful in 
litigation in which the bond is filed, will 
satisfy the judgment in court. To do 
so usually requires the payment of 
money, and accordingly the surety on 
one of these bonds guarantees the cred- 
it of the principal, in the same way, 
that the endorser on a promissory note, 
guarantees the credit of the maker, that 
is, he guarantees the ability of the prin- 
cipal to pay the requisite amount on 
due and legal demand, 
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Two Problems on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 


The courts will soon be asked by 
the Travelers to solve two problems 
growing out of the workmen’s compen- 
setion law. 

A helper on a coal wagon was caught 
between the wagon and a shed, and 
his left leg was broken. An award was 
made, and the payments continued un- 
til after the insured had been discharg- 
ed from the hospital, and sent home to 
ecmplete his recovery. While at home 
the man was advised by his physician 
ty exercise each day, and a short time 
later he fell and broke the leg again. 

The Travelers refused to continue 
paying the award beyond the date when 
it could reasonably be expected that he 
would have recovered. The commis- 
sion thought that the second accident 
was due to the first, but it did not oc- 
cur while the insured was at work, and 
therefore it was difficult to decide 
whether the Travelers was responsible 
for further payments. 

A decision in another State is to the 
effect that “personal injury” and “in- 
jury” mean only accidental injuries 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment, and such disease or infection 
as may naturally and unavoidably re- 
sult therefrom. Another foreign deci- 
sion concerning a broken arm reads: 

“The shift was caused by something 
other than natural causes, either by 
carelessly using the arm or by a new 
accident. Compensation for additional 
disability or expenses arising from the 
sipping of the broken bone, could not 
be made unless the slipping was caused 
by the natural or approximate result of 
the original injury.” 

The Travelers also objected to an 
avard being made for the death of an 
employe, from a fractured skull re- 
ceived while in an elevator. 

The insured’s employer was a truck- 
man, and it was contended that the 
building used by a truckman could not 
be considered as hazardous, and there- 
fere the running of an elevator in the 
building was not a hazardous employ- 
ment. The commission made an 
award, using as the basis of its act, 
the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
in the case of Larsen vs. Paine Drug 
Company. Larsen was a porter, eleva- 
tor runner, and general handy man. 
He was killed while building a shaft in 
the elevator well. The opinion of the 
court in this case read in part: 

“Where an employe is injured while 
performing an act which is fairly inci- 
dental to the prosecution of the busi- 
ness, and appropriate in carrying it for- 
ward and providing for its needs, he, or 
his dependents, are not to be barred 
fr@m recovery because such act is not 
a step wholly embraced in the precise 
and characteristic process of operation 
which has been made the basis of the 
group in which employment is claimed.” 

. * *” 


Mushroom Poisoning an Accident and 
Not a Disease 

The recovery of a judgment in a 

novel case against the U. S. Casualty 

Co. in the Circuit Court, Jay County, 

Indiana, has just been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Indiana. 


The husband of the woman who 
brought suit was insured by the Com- 
pany “against loss resulting directly 
and independently of any and all other 
causes from bodily injury effected 











solely through external and violent and 
accidental means.” 

While the policy was in force the 
insured ate some mushrooms, con- 
tracted ptomaine poisoning and died. 

The question then arose whether the 
death was caused by disease or acci- 
dent, the Company claiming it was a 
disease and the wife contending it was 
an accident. 

Although the policy specifically pro- 
vided that the insurer was exempt from 
injury “resulting from or contributed 
to, directly or indirectly, wholly or 
partially by disease” the Court held 
that the ruling of the New York Court 
of Appeals twenty-seven years ago in 
the famous case where a man was as- 
phyxiated by illuminating gas was di- 
rectly in point and that the definition 
of an accident in that case as “the hap- 
pening of an event without the aid and 
the design of the person and which is 
unforeseen included the unforeseen eat- 
ing of poisonous mushrooms and the 
Company therefore was held liable.” 
—U. S. Cas. vs. Griffis, 114 N. E. Rep., 
pg. 83. 

Digested for The Eastern Under- 
writer by George F. Kaiser of the New 
York bar. 

” e ” 
Former Casualty Company of America 
Men to Dine 


A banquet and reception is being tenri- 
dered to the officers and employes of 
the Casualty Company of America at 
Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, New York, 
on Saturday evening, February 3, 1917. 
The purpose of this reception is to 
bring together all the old employes of 
the Company. 

ak * 
Report on Employers’ Mutual 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has filed its report on the Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Insurance Company, of 
New York, of which R. M. Ferguson is 
manager and James L. Freeborn gen- 
eral agent. The Company’s loss ratio 
on compensation losses was 77.59 per 
cent. and expense ratio 22.59 for year 
ending June 30, 1916. 





SYRACUSE CONTRACT LOSS 


The awarding of a contract to the 
Ndward Joy Company, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., by the Vocational High School Com- 
mission, to complete the plumbing in 
the new Vocational High School of that 
city results fiom the original contrac- 
tor, the P. J. Sullivan Company, going 
into the hands of a receiver before the 
work was finished. The total amount 
of the original bid on which the con- 
tract was awarded was $55,000, and up 
to the time the P. J. Sullivan Company 
went into the hands of & receiver ap- 
proximately $30,000 of the work had 
been completed. The contract awarded 
to the Edward Joy Company for finish- 
ing the work was $39,500. Thus it ap- 
pears that the completion of the job 
under the prevailing prices for materials 
and labor will cost the city in the 
neighborhood of $14,000 more than the 
original bid. 





ROCHESTER SURETY AGENCY. 


John D. Hotchkiss has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the bonding de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany at Rochester. Mr. Hotchkiss is 
well known in view of his long experi- 
ence in the fidelity and surety business. 


~* Hoffman and Curtis 


Discuss Social Insurance 


The introduction of the Mills bill in the New York legislature has been the 
subject of a large number of addresses in the East this week, Among some of 
the public men who have presented good arguments against various phases of 
compulsory health insurance are Samuel Gompers, of the Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of The Prudential; W. G. Curtis, president of the 
National Casualty; and numerous physicians. 


Some of the talks were made at the National Civic Federation, Mr. Hoffman’s, 
for instance. His title was “Some Fallacies of Social Insurance.” Mr. Curtis 


spoke before the Medical Society of the County of New York, In Detroit Mr. 


Curtis also met Dr. I. M. Rubinow in debate. Some points made by the speakers 





follow: 


Frederick L. Hoffman: 

The entire agitation is artificial, ill- 
advised and thoroughly un-American. 
It is wholly unnecessary because the 
overwhelming majority of American 
wage-earners are fully able to provide 
for reasonable medical attendance and 
the cost of sickness in their own way 
and at their own cost. Compulsory 
health insurance substitutes coercion 
for voluntary thrift and imposes a di- 
rect tax on all wages, which may reach 
possibly as much as 5 per cent. The 
arguments brought forward in the brief 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation are irrelevant and grossly 
misleading, The arguments are based 
upon the conception that the majority 
of American wage-earners are so near 
to the poverty line as to require a sub- 
sidized form of poor-relief under the dis- 
guised name of compulsory health in- 
surance. Such legislation is wholly un- 
necessary, because the health conditions 
of the United States are better than 
those of any other large industrial coun- 
try in the world. During 1915 the death 
rate of the United States was the low- 
est on record since the commencement 
of federal registration. 

The social and economic condition of 
American wage-earners is unquestion- 
ably superior to that of any other coun- 
try in the world. American wage-work- 
ers, because of the higher wages, are 
not under the economic necessity of 
subserviency to an undemocratic sys- 
tem or method of compulsory health in- 
surance. Sickness in this country is 
not, by any means, of the economic im- 
portance to which it attains among the 
labor element of European countries. 
American wage-workers also have a 
wide range of personal credit, which 
permits of deferred payments in the 
event of serious sickness, for family 
support, as well as for the payment on 
account of medical attendance. Much 
more is to be gained by efforts in the 
direction of higher wages and shorter 
hours than by the establishment of com- 
pulsory health insurance. Accepting 
the estimate of $800,000,000 as the an- 
nual economic loss on account of se- 
rious sickness among American wage- 
earners, it required a wage increase of 
less than ten cents a day to more than 
equal this amount. The normal rate of 
sickness among American wage-workers 
and their dependents does not exceed 
3 per cent,, and it is probably less than 
2 per cent. when allowance is made for 
industrial accidents, which are compen- 
sated for under workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. American wage-workers and 
their dependents have no difficulty in 
securing qualified medical attendance. 

The main object of compulsory health 
insurance is to establish an enormous 
bureaucratic machinery and bring about 
a further regularization, supervision and 
control of wage-workers and their de- 
pendents. The cost, which is alleged 
to be small, will be large, but its in- 
cidence will be so distributed that it 
will be difficult to prove the addi- 
tional economic burdens which will 
fall heavily upon wage-earners and 
their dependents. The alleged bene- 
fits in medical practice will not be real- 
ized any more in this country than they 
have been realized in countries where 
social insurance has been established 
and been in operation for many years. 
There has been no greater progress in 
medicine as a healing art in Germany 


than in this country. The apportion- 
ment of cost of forty per cent. to in- 
dustry and twenty per cent. to the gen- 
eral taxpayer, makes compulsory health 
insurance merely a poor-law measure 
under another name. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that industry is re- 
sponsible for forty per cent. of the ill- 
ness among wage-workers and their de- 
pendents, and if not, the compulsory 
health insurance system confers ben- 
efits for which no equivalent return has 
been made. There are reasons for be- 
lieving that the share of the community 
for general sickness is much more than 
twenty per cent., but improvements in 
the direction of better health are easily 
realized under an aroused public con- 
sciousness of what requires to be done. 

It is alleged that existing voluntary 
institutions serving social insurance 
purposes are insufficient and can not 
be expected to provide adequately for 
wage-earners’ needs. As a matter of 
fact, a truly enormous number of such 
institutions are rendering a conspicu- 
ous and most useful social service in- 
sofar as the necessity for such a ser- 
vice has been realized. Among the 
trade-unions, the International Cigar 
Makers’ Union has disbursed more than 
four million dollars in sick benefits 
since organization, aside from more 
than four and a quarter million dollars 
paid on account of payments at death. 
An astonishing number of established 
benefit funds and sick benefit societies 
have been organized all over the coun- 
try, by means of which wage-workers 
and their dependents are providing 
for the cost of illness and pecuniary 
support during sickness, in their own 
way and at their own cost, Group in- 
surance has come into existence, under 
which untold millions of dollars of vol- 
untary insurance is being provided for 
through the liberality and far-sighted- 
ness of employers for the benefit of em- 
ployes. The U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has published a list of over 
four hundred superannuation funds 
maintained in connection with Ameri- 
can industries, which is admittedly in 
complete. All of the various forms of 
voluntary sickness and life insurance 
are making progress and developing in- 
to methods and means by which the so- 
cial value of insurance may be further 
improved and made still more universal 
than is the case at the present time. 
Of industrial policies alone there are 
more than 35 millions in force at the 
present time, providing more than 4% 
billions of insurance protection in the 
event of death or at maturity. In ad- 
dition, the industrial companies have 
developed an enormous ordinary busi- 
ness, including nearly 3,000,000 policies, 
insuring more than 2 billion dollars, of 
which approximately two-thirds is on 
the lives of wage-workers of America 
and Canada. If the trade-unions have 
heretofore made only limited progress 
in the direction of voluntary sickness 
insurance, it is because they have clear- 
ly realized it to be more to the advan- 
tage of American wage-earners that the 
struggle should be for higher wages 
and shorter hours. They, also, how- 


ever, lave made a determined struggle 
for better labor conditions and the bet- 
ter enforcement of labor laws. By an 
improvement in the social condition of 
labor and the health conditions of the 
community, a large amount of prevail- 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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Various definitions have The situation may be better under- 5 be HE ? SCL 

What is been offered of the term stood if we consider the relation of i 
an “accident.” The Indiana cuuses to their effects. An_ effect 4 

Accident? Supreme Court defines it as which is not the natural and probable Casualty - Company 

an event which takes place 


without one’s foresight or expectation, 
and which proceeds from an unknown 
cause, or an unusual effect of a known 
cause, not within the expectation of the 
person injured. In this case then be- 
fore the Court the insured was stabbed 
on the highway by an insane man with- 
out provocation and unexpectedly, as a 
result of having shortly before pushed 
the stabber from the premises of an- 
other, and not in consequence of any 
assault being then committed by the in- 
sured. The insurer was held liable 
because of the insanity of the assailant. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has stated the law in these terms: 


“The term ‘accidental’ was used in 
the policy in its ordinary, popular sense, 
as meaning happening by chance, un- 
expectedly taking place; not according 
to the usual course of things; or not 
as expected. If a result is such as fol- 
lows from ordinary means, voluntarily 
eniployed, in a not unusual or unex- 
pected way, it cannot be called a re- 
sult effected by accidental means. But 
if, in the act which precedes the injury, 
something unforeseen, unexpected, un- 
usual, occurs, which produces the in- 
jury, then the injury has resulted from 
accidental means.” 


consequence of the means which pro- 
duced it, is accidental. So an abra- 
sion of the skin of a toe caused by 
unforeseen and unusual friction in the 
act of wearing a new shoe, was held 
t> be an accidental injury. But every 
unforeseen happening is not an accl- 
dent. Though such an event may be 
not designed or expected, yet if it is 
the natural and direct effect of an act 
voluntarily done, it is not accidental. 
Where death was caused by a rupture 
of the heart resulting from exertion, 
such as lifting a heavy object, or 
where an injury, due to dilation of the 
heart, follows the voluntary taking of 
a cold-water bath, nothing occurring 
otherwise not planned or anticipated, 
there can be no recovery. The acts 
of an insured in such cases are volun- 
tary and usual, and the results natural, 
though not usual. 

Of course, as the saying goes: “Every 
case rests upon its own facts!” Ap- 
parently, slight matters may alter the 
character of the claim so that all facts 
having even a remote bearing on a 
case of this kind, where there is a dis- 
pute, should be presented for consid- 
eration. 

HENRY C. WALTERS, General Coun- 
sel ofthe National Casualty. 


Hoffman and Curtis Discuss Social Insurance - 


(Continued from page 18.) 


ing sickness can be made unnecessary, 
as best illustrated by the remarkable 
reduction in the mortality from tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, malarial fever, 
industrial accidents, and practically all 
the acute infectious diseases of in- 
fancy, Further progress in this direc- 
tion will be of far greater benefit to 
American wage-workers than the estab- 
lishment of compulsory health insur- 
ance, which will leave matters much as 
they are at present. 

W. G. Curtis: 

In the saving of dollars the plan of 
compulsory health insurance offers no 
economy. It just pretends to make a 
saving. Let us not confuse indemnity 
with saving. The plan contemplates 
replacing a few of the wage-earners’ lost 
dollars, the State contributing part, the 
employer part, and the wage-earner 
standing the balance. But that isn’t 
economy or saving. It is accomplished 
by reaching into your pocket, lifting a 
few dollars and dropping them into the 
wage-earner’s pocket. 


The plan contemplates compulsory in- 
surance, and includes about 80 per cent. 
of all wage-earners, including farm 
hands, domestic servants, etc. It isn’t 
difficult to frame and pass a law that 
says you must, but in many cases the 
law could not be enforced without aid 
of police power, and that would be cum- 
bersome and expensive, 

The State must contribute 30 per cent. 
of the whole cost, not to a central body, 
but to each carrier. How is the State 
to know the amount of its 20 per cent? 

The argument of the proponents vir- 
tually declares that panel physicians 
are dishonest and cannot be trusted. 
The plan therefore provides that special 
medical directors associated with the 
carriers must declare a man sick before 
@ panel physician can treat him, and the 
medical director must keep track of all 
cases and declare them well in order to 
defeat malingering and collusion be- 
tween patient and panel physician. 

No definite plan o pensating pan- 
el physicians has Been suggested, 
but there is volufMous record of 
Strikes, wrangles, and bitter strife be- 
tween physicians and carriers abroad. 
The trend of the argument of the ad- 


vocates is toward piece work, with a 
limit of clientele, and the cheerful pros- 
pect is for the panel doctor to step up 
to the paymaster’s window weekly or 
bi-weekly and receive his pay envelope 
with the customary slip showing per- 
formance in hours or piece work. A 
social if not an economic disadvantage. 

Such a law would undoubtedly tres- 
pass upon the Constitutional rights of 
the individual. The Constitution does 
not declare unrestricted liberty for one, 
and restricted liberty for another, We 
record economic disadvantage No. 16. 

Such a law would be confiscatory, in 
that it would without process take from 
one his personal property and bestow 
it upon another. A radical departure 
from our well-defined laws covering 
property rights, and opening up wonder- 
ful possibilities, because all social in- 
equalities could speedily be adjusted 
by amending the law and increasing the 
tax. We record economic disadvantage 
No. 17. 

This country 1s above the need of any 
form of compulsory insurance. The 
conditions in Europe that gave rise to 
their plans, do not exist here. Wage 
poverty and paternalism were the 
causes. Their systems have failed, 
The cost is ever increasing. The 
amount of sickness has not decreased. 
The average period of disability has in- 
creased. The average number of cases 
of sickness per 100 wage-earners has 
increased. We record economic disad- 
vantage No. 18. 

The quality of medical service is con- 
demned by all doctors who have any 
knowledge of its character. Search 
the records and you will find only fail- 
ure. We record economic disadvan- 
tage 'No, 19. 

What this country needs is 
prevention. 

Such a law 


proper 


would interfere with na- 
tional progress—destroy existing rela- 
tions between wage-earner and em- 
ployer—between wage-earner and physi- 
cian—between different branches of 
medical practice—between members of 
society—between employer and State. 
Would promote political and civil cor- 
ruption. We record economic disad- 
vantage No 21. 

If sociological theorists will stop try- 
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Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





ing to advise and promote plans to pay 
and continue paying more and more for 
social loss, and turn their attention to 
a campaign of prevention only, capital, 
business, industry and labor will stand 
united with them, and industry and 
labor will, as it has always done, find 
a proper solution for its differences. 


Curtis on Surety 
(Continued from page 17.) 


discharge of the fiduciary and his sur- 
ety from liability. 
Fiduciaries 

A fiduciary, as we have seen, is bound 
faithfully to perform his duties, and 
this necessarily subjects him and his 
surety to certain liabilities, against 
which they must, at their peril, pro- 
tect themselves. Therefore, as stated, 
surety companies do not leave the fidu- 
ciaries whom they have bonded to act 
ertirely upon their own judgment, but 
endeavor so far as may be reasonably 
possible, to see to it that they properly 
perform their duties, exercise joint con- 
trol of the estate to the end that there 
may be no loss under the bond. 

Collateral is required, not only in 
undertakings of judicial credit guaran- 
tees, but also in the matters of con- 
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NEW YORK 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




















tracts for supply of material and con- 
struction work. 


In the instance of judicial guaran- 
tees, the surety in effect guarantees 
that the principal if unsuccessful in 


litigation in which the bond is filed, will 
satisfy the judgment in court. To do 
so usually requires the payment of 
money, and accordingly the surety on 
one of these bonds guarantees the cred- 
it of the principal, in the same way, 
that the endorser on a promissory note, 
gvarantees the credit of the maker, that 
is, he guarantees the ability of the prin- 
cipal to pay the requisite amount on 
due and legal demand, 
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31st Annual (Condensed) Statement Ending December 31, 1916 








Income 1916 
rn eeu. Sean OO cis deveneendighsoses vebirvetensssnreted $5,680,342.50 
IL ALE LIER, A RRA OEE POON 1,575,680.19 
Tt. Mi vecwalcceeds4s0 VARs se hs bebseeeneaeeiararrelsrenstinesdausaes 443,901.61 
RN ONND. pr avcncebhs vodecerccsrcceveccetonserscesanestvecceagovetbers $2,019,581.80 
0 ee ae ene eee eer Sore re Senor es $7,699,924.30 
Disbursements 1916 
Death LOSSES ovccccvecceccocecesscescece $ 253,054.05 
Annuities involving life contingencie 600.00 
Matured Endowments ..........ssccceees 22,314.00 
EPEWEGOMES 80 POLST ROIGSTS ccc cccccccccceccccccccscccececsccssccseecesece 215,682.29 
PEE WUD -cacceducccncecancecccsnsereeesnercanerssicencconsinceseus 195,581.52 
Se DU IND 0.55555. 0d dob Conprneeeeccccotsetexerteresivesees $687,231.86 
Paid for Claims on Supplemental Contracts not involving Life 
COOMTIMBONCIOS 20000 cvccccccccvcescccsscsnccesccessrccccscccencccoveceoses 8,910.00 
a ee bed eae menap ed nhe are en bees ease seen 26,880.03 
Commissions and Agency Expenses. .occcccccccccccsccscccccccccsscccece 377,205.24 
PRUNOE OE CINONS GUE GER ic srccncprterscrccccsccscrccevenevcessoeses 86,350.85 
Managerial, Legal Expenses and all Traveling Expenses ........ 9,554.47 
er i PD cnn ce ehedevenenapsAriashe cr aerenrenersonve 35,005.33 
Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postage, Telegraph, Telephone, 
SD (UN NINDS ig n'u-0)0i6'b 9.56 40546 8006006060060 s 00 cna sed erveCCees 18,552.14 
Rent, Home Office and Branch Offices....cccccccccsccsccvcccccccecccece ; 12,698.46 
ee icc sPnbecebeatedeegersccetrcevesaveicdsegues 28,853.31 
I, ice shaban caeeGeberciseds ts cdniwecdacesecasede $1,291,241.69 
EOReer DASE, TOs. Fy Wibicsvcpvccccssccccsssecsivescesoccesesevecs $6,408,682.61 
SUMMARY OF YEAR’ BUSINESS 
Total Insurance in force, December Sist..ccccccssescccseccccscccccccccccscccveccccece $44,105,695.00 
Se SU DO 10 COUN COE Tic icccscccecrccctesecsvevedcadccvesceceseessseoese 4,698,545.00 
Securities on Deposit December 31, 1916, with the State, to Protect Policyholders.. — 6,026,735.60 
Se Ce os cc cca hed eamegedesdecdiesseeeseonessoendeisetedveseesooves 637 ,966.48 
Total Income for 1916........ccssccccces a a te pang whGae ADA Ree eeMkeEr Tee 2,019,581.80 
i i it anon cena naneeeeEee ends 60 66 66606d TR sdHECeL EOC tSESenR640086 260,151.40 
ee ee ON OO TUNG rcdcsccbsrcicsccvccancesenesepenereseqenens 6,637 ,266.94 
SSL LL LLORES TIRE inhi 697,750.57 
Total Surplus, Assigned and Unassigned............ 767,716.37 
EE cde dl tcs peak ekeheld howe obaeaeay da aase¥ on 6s ok dca eedesersadseneons 6,101,004.93 
Average Interest and Profits Earned (per cent) ........csccssccsccccccsevcsceceece 6.17 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 
OFFICERS 


ER, Vice-Pres. and “e¢ec’y 
JAMES JAG 


MUTUAL LIFE 


N. M. HUBBARD, Jr., 2nd Vice-Pres. and General Counsel 
PRIESTLEY, M. D., Medical Director 


Assets December 31, 1916 





SE NO sc ilebee eaksubaadbiedne laser eteknetaneosateskerssskemaaesanns $ 130,805.19 
ee I Ts eka ncn nade sediie nnneR8 vee vennd hed eeneeed 4,542,135.00 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes—Net.............-sceeeeeeeeees 1,558,869.93 
Cbs Cn i SR ccSc cn utccedpaseeebeascrectekctpsareeretanadeoe 151,294.10 
BOOS RUE TPRTOLCOR PEOMINMO INCE. bi occccccccccecccccccstcccvecscsesescos 72,491.55 
Ne Ne ee NEE ricddiicdsicacsemewsonc ccs trtsenscwscersauswes 181,671.17 
EE MIE SN nnd dina scNadinependencwrcdtceewoieciassausaan $6,637,266.94 
Liabilities, December 31, 1916 
MORStVE On Bl POUCIOs CCAR DESIG) .0060cseec icocsccccvesecvovvcsevess $5,685,493.00 
Death Claims Not Complete.......... ee 42,606.00 
Supplemental Contracts (not due).. ‘ 93,231.00 
Accrued Taxes and Medical Fees.. 29,166.00 
Premiums Paid in Advance......... ‘ 13,167.68 
i MOE SEN orinkiepibeisecemlacavihetedssvorsvrknecne 5,886.89 
Surplus to Policyholders, Apportioned and Unapportioned ........... 767,716.37 
WE Rtansiicsetin tahoe esanssudee Sacecdguusbernsdistubadewheensensicnbcd $6,637,266.94 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 
In Force, January 1, 1916 (25,387 Policies), Amount .........scccsscsccesscccsccoces $39,407,150.00 
Issued and Restored in 1916 (5,791 Policies), Amount ............ceeeeeeeeeeceees *9,404,160.00 
ORE. See eR, PONE once indie sivcsies one cvsisindesinnscseeceréddeeeodeceeeta 48,811,310.00 
Permian’ ie TAG, Ct TPORIIOk, Pai sock. 0 oivsccsscscucenavccvctesdrscéccccascs 4,705,615.00 
Total Insurance in Force, December Sletic...ccccccccccccvcvcvccccecceccocecoces 44,105,695.00 
es ek: SIN CIR IN aus ccclecuivaeceeiwaviedawakddedbabosaaweeadae nse 4,698,545.00 





*Paid for business. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 





FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 
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President 
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Secretary 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Liverpool 






U. S$. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 
Surplus, - = + «+ 4,841,887,19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 —1,051,543.00 


ano EOndon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 
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Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 
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